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VoLuME XXIll. 


THE SONG BEFORE PETERSBURG.* 


Dedicated to Dr. Georgi F. Root, author of “‘ The Baltle-Cry of Free dom.”’ 


Low in the west the sinking sun looked down upon a scene 

Of two contending armies camped; their outer lines between 
But a few rods apart were formed, yet quiet reigned around, 
And nature, tranquil and serene, was wrapped in calm profound. 


The stiliness of a Sabbath eve had settled on our camp, 

All silent was the noise of war, and hushed the martial tramp, 

God’s own sweet peace seemed hov’ring near; it filled the summer air, 
And soldiers thought of home and friends, who waited for them there. 


They knew what that strange quiet meant—that with the morrow’s sun 
A deadly battle, fierce and grand, would surely be begun; 

And though they dreaded, yet they longed, the dull hours seemed to drag ; 
A soldier hummed the new war-song—‘‘ We'll Rally Round the Flag.” 


His comrade caught the words and joined, and soon the other parts, 
The bass and tenor then chimed in with voices and with hearts, 

* A company the chorus swelled, and sang—‘* Up with the Star!”’ 
A regiment took up the song, and wafted it afar. 


Nor did it stop until brigades, divisions joined the strain, — 

The whole front line became engaged, and took up the refrain, 
And every man was on his feet, and not a tongue could lag, 
Singing as ne’er was sung before—‘“ We'll Rally Round the Flag!” 


The canopy of Heaven shook as rose the mighty sound, 

The breezes the vibrations bore across the foe’s camp-ground; 

The clear notes rang o’er hill and plain, from peak to distant crag, 
Rebellion's stronghold felt the pow’r ot —‘‘ Rally Round the Flag!” 


Oh! when, since Time in sun and storm began its way to wing, 
Has strain sublime so stirred the heart, so made its passion ring, 
That o’er the years whose flow’rs and frost have swiftly fled for all, 
Seems yet to sound that music grand, that patriotic call ? 


And still we ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag,” and sing the old war-song, 
Its words wake echoes from the past to which they now belong; 
But never shall we hear it sung as in that long ago, 
In the front line at Petersburg, before the marshaled foe. 
Grace Craic Stork. 


*The writer of this poem says in a letter: ‘‘ These lines are founded upon an incident 
related by a soldier in the old Somg Messenger, published during the Civil War.’’ It may in- 
terest the author of the poem, Dr. Root, and others, to learn that the present editor of the 
Vistror is the soldier referred to. He was a boy fifer and bugler, and remembers the incident 
well.—Eb. Visrror. 


A BELATED CHRISTMAS: 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


¢¢’*T°WO days more, and then Christmas,” said Miss Ruth, 

as she busied herself among the chrysanthemums in 
the window. ‘‘Somehow Christmas doesn't seem the same 
after one has got to be thirty, that it did before. Thirty! | 
used to shiver when | thought of passing that milestone, 
but it doesn’t seem such a dreadful thing now. Life is rather 
lonely, it's true, when one lives it alone, but there’s enough 
pleasure to be got out of it to keep one from growing old 
before his time. Why [to the reflection of herself in the 
glass], you don’t look very much older at thirty, Ruth Endi- 
cott, than you did at twenty-five. But [and here Miss Ruth 
sighed a little] you fee/ a good deal older.” 

As Miss Ruth pinned a bunch of white chrysanthemums 
in the lace at her throat, she couldn't help thinking of what 
Christmas used to be to her, and what it was now. Then, 
a house full of friends, and jollity, and Christmas cheer. Now, 
loneliness, in a certain way, for the ‘‘boys and girls’’ had 
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gone out from the old home, and had homes of their own. 
Father and mother were asleep in the churchyard on the 
hill But still Miss Ruth was never lonesomely lonely, for 
she had a host of friends who ‘‘ dropped in” in informal fash- 
ion, at any and all times, to sit and chat with her, and keep 
her from getting downhearted and dull. But, after all, blood 
is thicker than water, and she couldn't help missing brothers 
and sisters a great deal at holiday-time and wishing she 
could have some of them about her. ‘‘One’s own folks are 
just a little dearer than other folks’ folks,”’ she told herself. 

**] think I'll answer sister Elizabeth's letter this morning,” 
she said, by and by, and she turned away from the window. 
‘* She'll get it Christmas morning, and it'll be the next thing 
to a visit from me.” 

She sat down to the old-fashioned library-table, which had 
held a position of honor in the Endicott sitting-room for more 
years than she could remember, and opened the drawer in 
which pen, and ink, and paper, and envelopes were always 
kept. 

‘*] don’t think there’s been a systematic clearing-out here 
for years,’ she thought, as she took a look at the back part 
of the drawer, in which there seemed to be an accumulation 
of odds and ends of correspondence. ‘‘I'll take a look at it, 
and see if there’s anything worth saving. If there isn't, I'll 
have enough kindling for a day or two. I wonder how | 
came to overlook it so long.”’ 

She pulled out the drawer and emptied its contents on the 
table. As she did so, a little package encircled by a rubber 
band fell to the floor. She stooped and picked it up. ‘‘Why! 
it’s letters,"’ she said, ‘‘letters that haven't been opened. 
That's strange.” She pulled them out of the band, and 
looked at them wonderingly. Two were addressed to 
school-girl friends; the other bore the name of Robert Marsh. 

As Miss Ruth looked at the letter bearing the name of the 
man who had been her lover, she grew pale, and her breath 
came and went excitedly. She clutched the letter with fin- 
gers that trembled nervously, and tore away its yellowed en- 
velope. She read what was written in it like one in a dream. 
For a long time after reading it she sat there in a kind of 
dazed bewilderment. She could hardly understand it all 
and yet she understood it perfectly. But it was so much 
like the happening of a story that it seemed unreal. 

‘*l see how it came about,” she said, by and by. ‘‘I left 
these letters on this table, expecting them to be posted with 
those of the rest of the family. In some way they got into 
the drawer, and here they have lain all these years. And | 
have been wondering why I never heard from the man to 
whom this was written. All these years, perhaps, he has 
been wondering why he never heard from me. We have 
blamed each other because of it—and now / know that 
neither of us deserved blame. | wish he knew it, too.” 

Her thoughts went back again to the time when Robert 
Marsh was her lover. There had been no troth plighted by 
them, but heart understood heart, for all that. But the old 
saying that the ‘‘course of true love never did run smooth” 
held true in this case, as in many others. How vividly she 
remembered the time when she became foolishly jealous of 
her lover's attentions to a girl whose face she fancied he 
thought fairer than her own. He had discovered that jeal- 
ousy, and tried to explain, but she would not listen. Then 
he had written, telling her that there was no cause for jeal- 
ousy, as the supposed rival was one who had been like a 
sister to him for years—a girl who had a lover of her own, 
and who never for one moment thought of him except as 
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she might think of a brother. When this letter came she 
had seen the bitter injustice of her hasty action, and she had 
written to beg his forgiveness and acknowledge her blame. 
But the letter had stopped on its way at the old library-table, 
and there it had remained all these years. 

‘*And | thought he knew how sorry | was for what hap- 
pened,” she said. ‘‘But all this time he has known nothing, 
except that no reply came from me to his letter of explana- 
tion. What must he have thought of me? I wonder what 
he would say now, if he knew.” 

Then the thought came to Miss Ruth, ‘‘Ought he not to 
know? Of course the old romance could not be lived over 
again. It had died, years ago. But could she afford to let 
him continue to misjudge her? Ought she not to set herself 
right with him? That was an act of justice to herself, and 
a duty that she owed herself.” 

‘‘] will send him the letter,” she said. ‘‘He shall know 
that | was not the heartless thing he must believed me to 
have been.”” She wrote across the letter: ‘‘l have just 
found this. | supposed it went to you years ago. | want 
you to think right of me, so I send it for you to read at this 
late day. It will show you that I did not quite deserve the 
harsh thoughts you doubtless have had toward me. | shall 
feel better to have you know the truth. 

‘Your friend, 
‘*RUTH ENDICOTT.” 


She put the old letter into a new envelope, and wrote the 
name of her old lover on it with a hand that had not grown 
quite steady yet. She knew, now, by the little flutter of her 
heart as she wrote this name for the first time in years, that 
some embers of the old love still smoldered in her heart, 
under the ashes of the past. 

‘*But it’s foolishness to think of that,” she said. ‘‘That’s 
ended. He'll look at it just as 1 do. of course, and under- 
stand that my sending this letter is simply to vindicate my- 
self.” Then Miss Ruth sighed a little. She could not help 
thinking of what might have been, i 

* * * ok * * * 


The Christmas bells were ringing merrily. ‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will to men,”’ they seemed to be calling to each 
other across the white world. Their silvery music was like 
the echo of the angel voices heard by the shepherds on 
Judea’s plain that night when Christ was born in Bethle- 
hem’s manger. 

Miss Ruth stood at the window and looked out across the 
white and yellow beauty of her chrysanthemums, with a 
thoughtful expression in her eyes. Now that Christmas had 
really come she felt more lonely than she had expected to. 
Other homes were opening wide doors to the friendship and 
gladness of the season. Other hearts were. growing warm 
with love and good cheer. 

She knew, though she would hardly admit it to herself, 
that this Christmas seemed cheerless Bese she had dis- 
covered how fate had come between her and possible Christ- 
mas overflowing with the happiness she was to miss for- 
ever. 

‘*But what’s the use of making one’s self miserable over 
what can’t be helped,” she said, presently. ‘‘What’s done 
is done, and that’s the end of it.” She went to the glass 
and looked at herself. ‘‘I need a little color to brighten me 
up,” she said. ‘‘If1 go to church with such pale cheeks, 
and no brightness about me, they'll think I’m growing old,”’ 
and she laughed a little, nervously. She broke off a cluster 
of yellow and maroon chrysanthemums, and fastened them 
at her throat. ‘‘There—that makes me look years younger. 
They'll see the color reflected from the flowers and take it 
for that of poor, lost youth.” 

A ring at the door. 

‘‘| wonder who's coming?” she thought. ‘‘I hope it’s 
someone to spend the day with me. If I'd thought | would 





be so lonesome I’d have accepted Elizabeth’s invitation.” 
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‘*It’s a man, ma'am,” said the girl, looking in at the door. 
‘*A stranger, ma’am.” = 

‘Bring him in,” said Miss Ruth. Her heart was all in a 
flutter, and she could hardly keep her voice steady. Some- 
thing told her who her visitor was. 

It seemed as if she were dreaming. She was back in a 
Christmas of years ago, waiting for Ser lover to come in, 
bringing the greetings of the season. The years between 
then and now had faded out of memory. She was young 
again. 

A step at the door—his step! She had not forgotten it. 
A face looked in—a face she had not seen for years, but she 
knew it, through a sudden mist of tears. She saw a hand 
outstretched to her, she heard a voice cry, ‘‘Ruth, dear Ruth,”’ 
and then the sound of it seemed to get tangled up with the 
music of the bells, and she felt as if the world was spinning 
round her in mad Christmas mirth. ‘‘Peace on earth! Ruth, 
my Ruth! Good will to men!” How the words ran to- 
gether! Then she felt strong arms about her, a kiss upon 
her cheek, and a voice said—and she heard it plainly enough, 
now, above the clamor of the bells: ‘‘We've lost a great 
deal of happiness, Ruth, in the lost years of life, but, please 
God, we'll make it up in the years to come,” and then it 
seemed as if her heart were a great bell, ringing with joy, 
and the vibration of it sent glad waves of sound pulsat- 
ing across the world. And blending with it was the music 
of the bells in the steeples as they rang out the happy mes- 
sage of the Christmastide. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY W. F. GATES. 


Continued. 


OR the invention which has produced such far-reaching 

results in the later centuries, that of the hammer action, 

we must come down to the years of 1710-11, when it was 

brought forward by Bartolomeo Cristofori, a native of Padua, 

Italy, at that time in the employ of Prince Ferdinand de 
Medici, of Florence. 



































CRISTOFORI'’S ACTION. 


1701. 


Cristofori was born at Padua in 1683, and in 1710 settled 
in Florence as ‘‘Harpsichord-maker to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany.” The date of the first hammer action made by 
him is uncertain, but was probably 1710. The first account 
or printed description of his invention was given to the 
world in an Italian journal in 1711. He was also a violin- 
maker as well, and lived at a time when this art was at its 
climax, for Stradivarius and Guarnerius were his contempo- 
raries. 

Cristofori’s earlier pianoforte action had the’germs of our 
modern action, although the hammers were light and the 
various divisions of the action naturally crude. In his later 
instruments he embodied the main principles of pianoforte 
construction. From 1710 to the year of his death, 1731, 
his work showed continual advance, and his final instru- 
ments anticipated the improved action in many respects. 
Two of his instruments are still in existence, both in 
Florence. 

As is frequently the case with valued inventions, the 
claims of Cristofori were disputed, first by Marius, a French 











harpsichord-maker, second by Schroeter, a German musi- 
cian, and lastly by Father Wood, an English monk living in 
Rome, who is said to have made a hammer action in 1711. 

It is remarkable that three, perhaps four, ingenious men 
should, within a few years of each other, and each in total 
ignorance of the other's work, conceive the same idea. But 
the priority of Cristofori’s invention, as well as its superior- 
ity, is now fully acknowledged. 

Marius brought out in 1716 a plan for a ‘‘hammer harp- 
sichord.” He was probably independent in his inventions, 
and should have due credit, but his mechanism was more 
crude than that of Cristofori. His invention was treated 
with indifference, and we hear nothing more of it after its 
first appearance. 

Schroeter made no public claim of originating the piano 
action until 1738, when he came forward as a claimant for 
the honors awarded Cristofori, with the statement that he 
had used the hammer action some twenty years before. But 
the pianoforte actions of both Marius and Schroeter are far 
inferior to that of Cristofori; for example, in the action made 
by Marius, no ‘‘dampers” were used, and hence a great 
confusion of tones was produced; while in the action of 
Schroeter no sustained tone was possible, and the effect was 
that of a continual pizzicato. Some ideas of Schroeter’s 
were good, however, especially the application of iron for 
the resistance power, and the plan of graduating the strings 
in number, from one to a key in the bass to three or four in 
the higher octaves. 

The pianoforte was not received cordially by the musi- 
cians of that time. The touch was heavier than that of the 
clavichord and harpsichord, and the tone quality was regard- 
ed as being deficient in expressive power. 

A German critic writes in 1762: ‘‘In the grand piano the 
heart can not express itself, and with it no picture can be 
completely produced, as light and shadows can not be 
expressed.” Of the ‘‘forte piano,” as the square piano was 
then called, he says: ‘‘Here the heart can express itself 
and manifest its manifold feelings, and exhibit light and 
shadows, but it is deficient in shading and minor attractions. 
The clavichord stands highest of all. On it | can reproduce 
the feelings of my heart. In order to judge a virtuoso one 
must listen to him while at the clavichord, not at the forte 
piano, and least of all at the grand piano.” 

Silbermann, a German instrument manufacturer, made 
such great improvements in the piano action of Schroeter 
that he has had in Germany the credit of inventing the 
whole instrument. He first made two pianos, but, on 
showing them to Johann Sebastian Bach, had them so 
severely criticised concerning their feebleness of tone, espe- 
cially in the upper notes, that he withdrew them, and did 
not again bring forward his instrument until after several 
ene of experiments. He finally obtained great praise for 

is improvements, Bach then declaring them to be without 
a fault. It was stated in 1767 that ‘‘Mr. Silbermann has 
made so many improvements in the piano that he is not 
much less than the inventor thereof.” 

Prominent among those in Germany whose work resulted 
in improved capacities for the piano were Spaett, of Dresden, 
Stein, of Augsburg, and Streicher, of Vienna. It was Stein 
that invented the una corda pedal for the grand, and to his 
pianos Mozart gave preference for ease of touch, prompt- 
ness of response, and accuracy of the knee-lever action. 

This brings us to an important point—the introduction of 
the pedal, as used on the pianoforte. The idea was taken 
from the pedals used on the harpsichord. They are said to 
have first been used about 1670, to relieve the hands from 
the interruption of drawing the stops which then controlled 
the action. Having been thus used on the harpsichord, the 
were at once applied to the piano as its popularity increased. 
The German makers, however, frequently used a knee lever, 
similar to the knee swell on a cabinet organ, for the govern- 
ment of the action. The ‘‘damper pedal” is of the utmost 
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importance to the pianist, multiplying very greatly his ability 
to give increased power and enriched quality of tone, as well 
as sustained harmony. 


——— 


—/ 
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MOZART’S GRAND PIANO 


The piano, or ‘‘soft,”’ pedal, as it is frequently termed, gov- 
erns the quality of the tone in different ways, dependent on 
the style of the instrument. In the grand piano the effect 
of the pedal is to shift the keyboard and hammers slightly 
to one side, so that but two instead of all three of the unison 
wires are struck. In the upright piano, the resting-point of 
the hammers is pushed closer to the wires, and hence the 
hammer has less momentum in striking the strings. The 
touch, however, is slightly changed by this new position. 
In the square piano, small pieces of soft leather are, by the 
pressure of the pedal, thrust between the hammer and the 
wires, thus producing very soft though very useless and 
unreliable tones. 

So, to sum up the piano action of the three styles, we 
might say the ‘‘soft” pedal in the grand piano is admirable, 
in the upright, tolerable, and in the square, abominable. 

The most celebrated French piano-maker was Sebastian 
Erard. Born in Strasburg in 1752, he emigrated to Paris 
when a young man, and there, finding a strong antipathy to 
everything German, he changed his name from Erhardt, 
which it was originally, to Erard, under which name he 
achieved wealth and fame. Driven by the French Revolu- 
tion, he settled in London for some years, but later returned 
to Paris. Erard gets much credit for the invention of the 
double-action harp, which came out in 1808; but in reality 
this was patented by a William Southwell ten years before, 
from whom Erard purchased the patent. To Southwell’s 
patent Erard made some additions, and thus obtained the 
entire credit of the invention. 

The Erards made a great advance in piano-manufacture 
by the invention of their ‘‘double escapement”’ grand action, 
patented in 1821. This gave them a place in the first rank 
in this department of invention. This action, though quite 
complicated, has been generally adopted. 

In the early part of this century there were several com- 
posers and performers of world-wide reputation who were 
interested in the piano in a commercial way. First of these 
was Ignace Pleyel, who, after a period of composition and 
artistic production in which he was deemed a rival of 
Haydn, entered into the business of music-publishing and 
piano-making in Paris in 1795. After many years of activ- 
ity he turned the business over to his son and Kalkbrenner, 
the latter a pianist and teacher of great reputation. The 
house of Pleyel at one time did the largest business of the 
kind in Europe. It might be added as an item of interest 
that Pleyel was the twenty-fourth of a family of thirty-eight 
children. 

Pianoforte history in England begins with the instrument 
made by Father Wood, and brought to England from Rome. 
This affair created quite a stir in musical London. 

There were two events that happened about 1760 that 
had a great bearing on the matter, and added new impetus 
to the interest taken in the piano. The first was the arrival 
of twelve piano-makers from Germany among others com- 
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ing about that time. From their number this group was 
called ‘‘the twelve apostles.’’ The inventive genius of some 
of the twelve was afterwards prominent in the development 
of our instrument. 

The other incident was the arrival in We of John Christian 
Bach, son of the great John Sebastian. is frequent presen- 
tation of the music of the classic German school created a 
taste for that style, and a demand for the instrument on 
which they were given. 

Harpsichord-makers now became pianoforte-makers. The 
tide was gradually but decidedly turning in favor of the 
hammer tone, and away from that scratch with the sound 
appended. 

Among the most successful in popularizing the new in- 
strument was a German named John Zumpe, who learned 
his trade with Tschudi, another Anglicized Teuton, and 
maker of harpsichords. Zumpe turned out a small, square 
piano of fair tone, and, what was more to the point in a 
popular sense, of moderate price. So great was the demand 
for Zumpe’s instruments that he was not able to meet it. 
He began making pianos of this design in 1760, but it is said 
to have been originated in 1758 by Frederici. Zumpe’s 
action, although based on Cristofori’s, was secondary to it in 
value. 

Americus Backer, a Dutch employee of Tschudi, instead 
of following Silbermann’s improvements of Schroeter’s piano, 
as did most other manufacturers of his time, took the Cristo- 
fori model, and, elaborating it somewhat, made it the basis 
of what is called the English direct action, used by Broad- 
wood and Pleyel. 

John Broadwood, the most noticeable of English piano- 
makers of the last century, was also an apprentice of 
Tschudi. He rapidly rose in favor with his employer and 
his employer's daughter, so much so as to marry the latter 
and succeed the former. He founded a house that had for 
many years a reputation second to none in the improved 
quality of their instruments. Broadwood made radical 
changes in the arrangement of the action, and added the 
damper and piano pedals, and extended the compass some- 
what. 

Robert Stodart also founded a firm whose name is a 
household word in England down to the present day. 


| To be continued. | 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON THE ISLE-OF-MAN. 
FROM ‘‘THE DEEMSTER,”’ BY HALL CAINE. 


T was an old Manx custom that on Christmas Eve the 
church should be given up to the people for the singing 
of their native carols, or carvals. The curious service was 
known as Oiel Verree (the Eve of Mary), and at every such 
service for the last twenty years Hommy-beg, the gardener, 
and Mr. James Quirk, the schoolmaster, had officiated as 
singers in the strange Manx ritual. Great had hitherto been 
the rivalry between these musical celebrities, but word had 
gone round the town that at length their efforts were to be 
combined in a carol which they were to sing together. Dan, 
the rogue of the village, had effected this extraordinary com- 
bination of talent by a plot which was expected to add 
largely to the amusement of the listeners. 

Hommy-beg could not read a syllable, yet he never would 
sing his carol without having the printed copy of it in his 
hand. Of course Mr. Quirk, the schoolmaster, could read, 
but, as we have seen, he resembled Hommy-beg in being 
almost stone-deaf. Each could hear himself sing, but neither 
could hear another. 

And now for the plot: Master Dan called on the gardener 
at his cottage on the Brew on the morning of the day before 
Christmas Day, and ‘‘Hommy,” said he, ‘it's morthal 
strange the way a man of your cOmmon sense can't see that 
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you'd wallop that squeaking ould Jemmy Quirk in a jiffy if 
you'd only consent to sing a ballad along of him. Bless me, 
man alive, it's then they'd be seeing what a weak, ould 
cracked pot of a voice is in him.” 

Hommy-beg’s face began to wear a smile of benevolent 


condescension. Observing his advantage, the young rascal 
continued: ‘‘Do it at the Oiel Verree tonight, Hommy. 
He'll sing his treble, and you'll sing seconds to him.” 

It was an unlucky remark. The gardener frowned aus- 
terely. Me sing seconds to the craythur? No, never!” 

Dan explained to Hommy-beg, with a world of abject 
apologies, that there was a sense in which seconds meant 
firsts, and at length the gardener was mollified, and con- 
sented to the proposal; but one idea was firmly rooted in 
his mind—namely, that if he was to sing a carol with the 
schoolmaster, he must take the best of care to sing his loud- 
est, in order to drown at once the voice of his rival, and the 
bare notion that it was he who was singing seconds to such 
a poor creature as that. 

Then Master Danny trotted off to the schoolhouse, where 
he was now no longer a scholar, and consequently enjoyed 
an old boy's privilege of approaching the master on equal 
terms, and ‘‘Jemmy,” he said, ‘‘it’s morthal strange the way 
a man of your common sense can't see that you'd wallop 
that squeaking old Hommy-beg in a jiffy if you'd only con- 
sent to sing a ballad along of him. Do it at the Oiel Verree 
tonight, Jemmy, and, bless me! that’s the when they'll be 
seeing what a weak, ould crackpot of a voice is in the 
craythur.”’ 

The schoolmaster fell even an easier prey to the plot than 
the gardener had been. A carol was selected; it was to be 
the ancient Manx carol on the bad women mentioned in the 
Bible as having (from Eve downward) brought evil on 
mankind. 

Now, Hommy-beg kept his carols pinned against the walls 
of his cottage. The ‘‘Bad Women” was the carol which 
was pinned above the mantelpiece, just under the pendulum 
of the clock with the facetious face. It resembled the other 
tes in being worn, crumpled, and dirty; but Hommy-beg 

new it by its position, and he could distinguish every other 
carol by its place on his walls. 

Danny had somehow got a ‘‘skute”’ into this literary mys- 
tery, and after arranging with the schoolmaster the carol that 
was to be sung, he watched Hommy-beg out of his cottage, 
and then went into it under pretense of a friendly call upon 
blind Kerry. Before he left the cottage he had taken down 
the carol that had been pinned above the mantelpiece, and 
fixed up another in place of it from the opposite side of the 
room. The substituted carol happened, oddly enough, to 
be a second copy of the carol on ‘‘Bad Women,” with this 
radical difference: the cepy taken from under the clock was 
the version of the carol in English, and the copy put up was 
the version in Manx. Toward ten o'clock that night the 
church bells began to ring, and Hommy-beg looked at the 
clock, took the carol from under the pendulum, put on his 
best petticoat, and went off to church. 

Hommy-beg did not reach the church until the parson’s 
sermon was almost over. Prayers had been said in a thin 
congregation, but no sooner were they done than crowds of 
young men and maidens tripped down the aisles. The 
young women went up into the gallery, and from that ele- 
vation they shot down at their bachelor friends large handfuls 
of peas. To what ancient spirit of usage, beyond the ancient 
spirit of mischief, the strange practice was due, we must be 
content to leave, as a solemn problem, to the learned and 
curious antiquaries. Nearly everybody carried a candle, and 


the candles of the young women were adorned with a red 
ribbon or rosette. 

In passing out of the church the parson came face to face 
with Hommy-beg, who was pushing his way up the aisle. 
The expression on his face was not at the moment one ot 
peculiar grace, and he stopped the gardener and said sharply 
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in his ear: ‘‘Mind you, see that all is done in decency and 
order, and that you close my church before midnight.” 

‘“‘Aw, but the church is the people's, I'm thinkin’,”’ said 
Hommy-beg with a shake of his tousled head. 

‘“‘The people are as ignorant as goats,” said the parson, 
angrily. 

‘Aw, well, and you're their shepherd, so just make sheeps 
of them,” said Hommy-beg, and he pushed on. 

Danny was there by this time, and, with a face of mighty 
solemnity, he sat on the right of Hommy-beg, and held a 
candle in his left hand. When everything was understood 
to be ready, and Will-as-Thorn, the clerk, had taken his station 
inside the communion-rail, the business of the Oiel Verree 
began. First one man got up and sang a carol in English; 
then another sang a Manx carol. But the great event of the 
night was to be the carol sung by the sworn enemies and 
rivals, Hommy-beg and Mr. James Quirk. 

At last the time came for these worthies. They rose from 
opposite sides of the church, eyed each other with severe 
looks, stepped out of their pews, and walked down the aisle 
to the door of the porch. Then they turned about in silence, 
and, standing side by side, faced the communion. 

The tittering in the gallery and whispering in the body 
were audible to all except the persons who were the cause 
of both. ‘‘Hush, hush, man alive, that’s him, that’s him.” 
‘*Bless me, look at Hommy-beg and the petticut, and the 
handkercher pinnin’ round his throat.” ‘‘Aw, dear, it's 
what he’s used of.” ‘‘A regular Punch and Judy.” 

Danny was exerting himself at that moment to keep order 
and silence. ‘‘Hush, man, let them make a start for all.” 

The carol the rivals were about to sing contained some 
thirty verses. It was an ancient usage that after each verse 
the carol singers should take a long stride toward the com- 
munion. By the time the carol of ‘‘Bad Women” came to 
an end the carol singers must, therefore, be at the opposite 
end of the church. 

There was now a sublime scorn printed on the features 
of Mr. Quirk. As for Hommy-beg, he looked, at this last 
instant, like a man who was rather sorry than otherwise for 
his rash adversary. ‘ 

‘*How romantic they're looking,” whispered a girl in the 
gallery tc the giggling companion beside her. 

Expectation was at its highest when Hommy-beg thrust 
his hand into his pocket and brought out the printed copy 
of the carol. Hommy unfolded it, glanced at it with the 
air of a conductor taking a final look at his score, nodded 
his head at it as if in approval, and then, with a magnani- 
mous gesture, held it between himself and Mr. Quirk. The 
schoolmaster in turn glanced at it, glanced again, glanced a 
third time at the paper, and up into the face of Hommy-beg. 

Anxiety was now on tiptoe. ‘‘Hush, d’ye hear? hush,” 
whispered Danny from his pew; ‘‘hush, man, or it’s spoil- 
ing it all you'll be, for sure.” 

At the moment when Mr. Quirk glanced into the face 
of Hommy-beg there was a smile on that countenance. 
Mr. Quirk mistook that smile. He imagined he saw a trick. 
The schoolmaster could read, and he perceived that the carol 
which the gardener held out to him was not the carol for 
which he had been told, by Master Danny, to prepare. They 
were, by arrangement, to have sung the English version of 
‘‘Bad Women.” This was the Manx version, and though 
the metre was the same, it was always sung to a different 
tune. Ah! Mr. Quirk understood it all! The monster 
wanted to show that he, James Quirk, schoolmaster, could 
only sing one carol; but, as sure as his name was Jemmy, 
he would be equal with him! He could sing this Manx ver- 
sion, and he would. It was now Mr. Quirk’s turn to smile. 

‘‘Aw, look at them—the two of them—grinnin’ together 
like a pair of old gurgoils on the steeple!” 

At a motion of the gardener’s hand, intended to beat the 
time, the singers began. Hommy-beg sang the carol agreed 
upon—the English version of ‘‘Bad Women.” Mr. Quirk 


sang the carol they held in their hands—the Manx version 
of ‘‘Bad Women.” Neither heard the other, and to dispel 
the bare notion that either was singing seconds, each bawled 
at the utmost reach of his lung-power. To one tune 
Hommy-beg sang: 

Thus from the days of Adam 

Her mischief you may trace 


And to another Mr. Quirk sang: 


She ish va’n voir ain ooilley 
Son v’ee da Adam ben 


Such laughter! How the young women in the gallery lay 
back in their seats with hysterical shrieks! How the young 
fellows in the body made the sacred edifice ring with 
guffaws! But the singers, with eyes steadfastly fixed on 
the paper, heard nothing but each his own voice. 

Three verses had been sung, and three strides made to- 
ward the communion, when suddenly the laughter and 
shouting of the people ceased. All eyes had turned toward 
the porch. There the bishop stood, with blank amazement 
printed on his face, his head-bare, and one hand on the half- 
opened door. 

If a spectre had appeared the consternation had scarcely 
been greater. Danny had been rolling in his pew with 
unconstrained laughter, but at sight of the bishop his candle 
fell from his hand and sputtered on the book-rail. The 
bishop turned about, and before the people had recovered 
from their surprise he was gone. At the next moment every- 
body got up without a word and left the church. In two 
minutes more not a soul remained except Hommy-beg and 
Mr. Jemmy Quirk, who, with eyes riveted on the printed 
carol in their hands, still sang lustily, oblivious of the fact 
that they had no audience. 


STAFF SPACES. 


HIS is a subject which, like Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘will not 

down.”’ Teachers continue to discuss it, and write 
about it in the musical papers with as much ardor, appar- 
ently, as when it was first broached, although, as yet, they 
do not seem to be in sight of an agreement. Here is a con- 
versation, having this subject for its theme, which may be of 
some use, as it brings up some New points, or rather treats 
some old points in a new way. 

A begins by saying: ‘‘Common space is everywhere 
on the surface of a sheet of paper, on a board, on a wall, on 
the ground, in the air, in short, all around us, but there is no 
musical space until a horizontal line is made. Take this 
sheet of blank paper and draw a horizontal line in the center 
of it thus, and some of the common space that was on the 
paper is turned into two musical spaces.” : 

B: ‘‘By what authority do you say that that line has turned 
common space into musical space?” 

A: ‘‘The universal usage of musicians, who say that with 
one line there are three places on which to write notes: on 
the line and above and below it, and two of these places are 
spaces—musical spaces if notes are written upon them.” 

B: ‘‘How much common space is turned into these mu- 
sical spaces, as you call them?” 

A: ‘That depends upon how large the note is to be that 
is to be used. The strip of musical space which the line 
makes must be wide enough to hold the note well.”’ 

B: ‘‘But there is no boundary on one side of that space to 
show where the musical space leaves off and the common 
space begins.” 

A: ‘That is not important—you can tell near enough. 
You will see exactly how wide the outside spaces are as 
soon as you have two lines, for the outside spaces will be 
just the size of the space between the lines. Then, as you 
xo on building up the \staff, each new line places a visible 
Soundary where the mental boundary was. The lines you 


use are continually turning strips of common space into mu- 
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sical space, and that process goes on just the same when 
you enlarge the staff with short lines, ending always with 
the kind of space with which you began.” 

B: ‘‘But what right have you to say that the space just 
outside of the outer line belongs to the line?” 

A: ‘‘Why, the line creates it. It is never there without 
the line, it is always there with the line. How two things 
can belong to each other more than they do | can’t imagine.” 

B: ‘‘Then you would argue that if the line belongs to the 
staff, the space it creates belongs to the staff also.” 

A: ‘‘Certainly; that is the natural and rational deduction 
from the facts.” 

B: ‘‘Well, let me state the case as a majority of musical 
people view it: with one line, no space; with two lines, one 
space; with three lines, two spaces; with four lines, three 
spaces; and with five lines, four. That constitutes the entire 
staff, outside of which there are no staff lines and spaces.” 

A: ‘‘What are they called then—the outside places that 
musicians use to write notes upon?”’ 

B: ‘‘Added lines and spaces.” 

A: ‘‘Added to what?” 

B: ‘*To the staff.” 

A: ‘‘Added to the staff, but do not become a part of it.’’ 

B: ‘‘Why, yes, | suppose that is the way it is.” 

A: ‘‘Is the space next above the fifth line an added 
space?” 

B: ‘‘Really, no, but theoretically, yes. That is, we agree 
that the staff shall end with the line, and so we class that 
space with the short lines and spaces.” 

A: ‘‘Then that is the first added space above.” 

B: ‘‘Well, we don’t say ‘added space above,’ but simply 
‘space above.’” 

A: ‘‘But you call the first space that is really added the 
second added space, do you not?” 


on 
A: ‘‘Well, if there is a second added space, there must be 
a first. Which is it?” 


B: ‘‘I see what you are driving at, but what’s the harm? 
Can’t people play, or sing, or read music just as well while 
taking this common view of the subject?” 

A: ‘‘Yes; but are you contented, for purposes of teaching 
and for the credit of our system as a science, that-our theory 
should be complicated where it might be simple, contrary 
to the usages of musicians where it might be in agreement 
with them, and false where it might just as easily, yes, much 
more easily, be true?” 

B: ‘‘That is a severe arraignment of the statements | have 
made, if you apply it to them.” 

A: ‘“‘I do. Taking the points in the order of their men- 
tion, which is more complicated and puzzling and which 
more reasonable and clear of the following statements? 
Here is the first: ‘Write a scale upward, beginning on the 
middle line of the staff, and you go beyond the staff into 
something that is not the staff—lines and spaces, to be sure, 
but they do not belong to the staff—added to the staff, to be 
sure, but not so added as to become a part of the staff.’ 

‘*That, to the clear mind of a child or the trained mind of 
a scientist, would be like saying: A man found he needed 
more rooms in his house, so he added a story to it; but he 
said the story he had added did not belong to the house. 
He could go up into the rooms that had been added, but 
they were not a part of the house.” 

B, laughing: ‘‘He could use the rooms just as well as if 
he had said they were a part of the house.” 

A: ‘‘Yes, but his neighbors would consider him crazy, 
all the same. 

‘‘Now the other statement: ‘You write a scale upward, 
beginning with the third line of the staff. You find the or- 
dinary five-line staff is not large enough, so you add a line 
to it to enlarge it, only you use a short line because more 
long lines would confuse the eye. When you have written 


it, your scale is entirely on the staff, not a part of it on and 
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a part off. When the man wanted more rooms, he simply 


oo” 


enlarged his house. 

B: ‘‘Then the staff may have six, seven, or eight, or more 
lines.” 

A: ‘‘Certainly.” 

B: ‘‘Supposing you enlarge the staff downward by add- 
ing three lines, the lowest line would be the first line of 
the staff, wouldn't it?” 

A: ‘Yes, but that would not be its name. Its staff-name 
would be the ‘third line below.’ The names of the lines 
and spaces would never vary, though the staff may, or, | 
pred srry is constantly varying in size. 

‘*Now to the next point: You make the statement that the 
staff has no space outside of the five lines. The child and 
the scientist, standing by, see the musician put the sharp of 
a signature on one of the outer spaces and then write notes 
on both of them, just as he does on the inner ones, and the 
child, who thinks sharps and notes must be written on the 
staff, says: ‘What is he putting things out there for, if that 
is not a part of the staff?’ It is all strange and puzzling to 
him, but the scientist says promptly: ‘Here, your theory and 
practice do not agree; you must either take those outer 
spaces into the staff or quit using them, if you wish your 
science to be consistent.” Then you reply: ‘Can't we use 
those spaces when we need to, and still consider that they 
do not belong to the staff?’ 

‘*B: ‘Perhaps you can. Musicians seem to be able to do 
extraordinary things in that way, but why you should adopt 
so far-fetched and unreasonable a theory to get out of your 
dilemma when the obvious and simple one is at your hand 
I can not imagine. What is there in the nature of the case 
to prevent a space instead of a line from being the outer 
degree of the staff? Surely the universal usage of musicians 
makes that appear natural and reasonable, and what violence 
is done to reason and common sense to consider that the 
staff takes in all the lines and spaces that are being used— 
long or short?’ 

A: ‘‘Now, per contra, you make the other statement: 
‘The staff includes all the spaces that the five lines make, the 
two outside as well as the four inside, and if it is not large 
enough you add more lines and  ripagd Then the musician 
writes where he pleases, the child is not puzzled by any- 
thing contradictory, and the scientist says: ‘Now you are 
right. That statement agrees with the accepted musical 
usage, simplifies the whole matter, and is scientific as well 
as rational.’ 

A: ‘The third accusation against the common view is 
that it calls the first space that is really added the ‘second 
added space.’ The child says: ‘Why don’t you call it the 
first added space, if it is the first?’ The scientist says: 
‘What kind of a science is this that permits such a falsity on 
the face of it?’ And he retires in disgust.” 

B: ‘‘Well, how would you remedy it?” 

A: ‘*The way is most simple and obvious, and has been 
mentioned many times: name the long spaces as vou do the 
long lines, just as they really occur—first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth. These pertain to the permanent staff. Then the 
short lines and spaces—the occasional visitors—exactly as 
they occur: first added line, first added space, or, better still, 
omitting the word ‘added,’ first line above, first space 
above, second line above, second space above (or below), 
etc.” 

B: ‘‘Above what?” 

A: ‘‘Do you expect me to say ‘above the staff?’ I can’t 
do that, for they are a part of the staff whenever they are 
used, ‘above’ or ‘below,’ simply indicating the direction 
in which the staff is being enlarged.” 

B: ‘‘Such a change in naming the spaces as you propose 
would make a great deal of trouble.” 

A: ‘Only to those who have the false naming in mind. 
Beginners would not imagine that there could be any other 
way, if they are taught correctly about the outer spaces.” 











1 hope what has been said will increase the number who 
will subscribe to the following statements: 

The staff is an aggregation of lines and spaces, long or 
short. 

There is no such thing as a musical line or space out of, 
or separate from, a staff. It is only a musical line or space 
by virtue of being a part of a staff. 

In the representation of a piece of music, a note, or a sharp, 
or a flat, or a clef has no signification, unless it is on a staff. 
Therefore, wherever one of these characters is, there is a 
staff, or a line or a space of it. G. F. R. 


A MUSICAL TRAGEDY. 


W. F. GATES. 


HE attributed history of the Italian musician, Stradella, 
might supply a good plot for as blood-thirsty an opera 
as any one of the modern Italian school of opera composers 
might wish. Indeed, it has been so used by two composers, 
Flotow and Niedermeyer, and it is a coincidence that both 
operas on this subject were brought out in the same year, 
1837. There is no doubt that Stradella was a musician of 
much ability, as is attested by some 150 compositions of his 
that still exist. He died in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, but there is no reliable historical record as to the 
manner of his death or that it was brought about by the 
chain of events related in the story. But to the tale; we give 
it for what it is worth: 

Alessandro Stradella was, during his life, one of the fore- 
most musicians in Italy. One historian calls him Stradel, 
and so it is possible that he was originally from north of the 
Alps, and his name plain Alexander Stradel. At any rate he 
was celebrated as a violinist, a singer, and a composer. 
Among his pupils in Venice was Ortensia, a beautiful young 
lady, whom a certain nobleman had enticed from her parents. 
Teacher and pupil soon fell in love with each other, and fled 
from Venice. The noble, thus deprived of his fair mistress, 
swore vengeance, and dispatched two assassins, who were at 
any cost to overtake and remove the offenders in true Italian 
style. After searching in various places these ruffians learned 
that Stradella and the fair one were living in Rome, and there 
they quickly hastened. 

Learning that on a certain night Stradella would go from 
his house to a church where an oratorio of his composition 
was to be given, and in which he was to sing the principal 
part, they determined to surprise him and Ortensia on their 
way home, and put into effect their master’s wishes. They 
traced the composer into the church, and kept close eye on 
him throughout the service. But one element they had not 
calculated on—that was the effect of Stradella’s music. It so 
overpowered them and softened their hearts that they gave 
up their purpose, and, instead, related to him their mission. 

That night the lovers fled to Turin, and the hired assassins 
went to Venice, and reported that the couple had escaped to 
Turin, and that they were afraid to follow them there. Still 
mad for vengeance the nobleman secured the services of two 
other bandits, more desperate than the others, and, disguising 
them as merchants, sent them off to Turin. 

Meanwhile Stradella had secured the good will and assist- 
ance of a certain duchess, who placed Ortensia in a convent 
and kept the musician in her own service as chapelmaster. 
He kept within the palace walls for some time, till one night, 
thinking that vengeance no longer pursued him, he ventured 
to take a walk on the ramparts of the city. But the assas- 
sins were on the watch, and quickly attacking him, left him 
with what they supposed fatal wounds. 

As good fortune would have it, Stradella recovered from 
this attack, and signalized his recovery by marrying his 
charmer. But such good fortune was too good to last. The 
Venetian noble was continually on his track, having sworn 
never to give up his pursuit of revenge. A short time after 
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his wedding, Stradella visited Genoa to superintend the per- 
formance of one of his operas, and it was there that venge- 
ance overtook him and his wife. The assassins easily dis- 
covered their stopping-place, and, gaining entrance to their 
bedchamber, stabbed them both, this time fatally. 


HYMNS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


66 ARK, the herald angels sing,”’ is the only hymn by 

Charles Wesley that is included in the Episcopal 
Book of Common Prayer. It, with five others, was put in 
by a printer in 1818, who found six pages vacant in his form, 
and, without asking anybody's permission, filled them with 
hymns. Nobody knew how they were introduced, and, 
after the printing was done, there was no authority for their 
removal. 

‘‘Rock of Ages’’ was written by Toplady. It was origi- 
nally entitled ‘‘A Living and Dying Prayer for the Holiest Be- 
liever in the World.” It has been translated into many 
European languages, and everywhere has been popular. 
Gladstone has made Greek and Latin versions. 

‘*Jesus, lover of my soul,’ was written by Charles Wes- 
ley just after an escape from a mob. He took refuge in a 
tool-house attached to a foundry, and wrote the hymn with 
a piece of lead hammered into a pencil. 

‘‘Just.as | am” first appeared in the ‘‘Invalids’ Hymn 
Book,” in 1836. It was the work of Charlotte Elliott, who 
became an invalid in 1821 and remained such until her death 
in 1871. 

‘‘And are we yet alive?” is by Charles Wesley. It is the 
opening hymn used by Methodist conferences the world 
over, and has been so employed for a hundred years. 

‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ was the work of Sarah 
Flower Adams, and first appeared in a volume of hymns 
and anthems published in 1840 by Rev. W. J. Fox. 

‘**Hark, the glad sound” is regarded as the masterpiece by 
Philip Doddridge. It was written by him to be sung at the 
close of a Christmas service in 1735. 

‘‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name” was written by 
Edward Perronet in 1779. All else from the pen of this 
writer has been forgotten. 

‘‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” was one of the seven 
hymns written by Charles Wesley for New Year's day. It 
was first used in 1750. 

‘*Brightest and best of the sons of the morning’ was 
written by Reginald Heber, and first published in the Chris- 
tian Observer in 1811. 

‘Return, O wanderer, return,” was by William B. Collyer, 
and was first printed in the Evangelical Magazine in 1806. 

‘‘When on Sinai's top | see’’ is from the pen of Mont- 
gomery. It was originally called ‘‘The Three Mountains.” 

‘‘Come, ye disconsolate,” was by the famous Irish poet, 
Thomas Moore, and appeared in his sacred songs in 1816, 

‘*Lead, kindly light,’’ was written by Cardinal Newman 
on June 16, 1833, while in the Mediterranean sea. 

‘*Let us with a gladsome mind” was written by John 
Milton when only fifteen years old. 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood” is the most popu- 
lar of Cowper’s hymns. 

‘Safely through another week’ was written by John 
Newton. 


Ye flaming Powers, and winged Warri s bright 
That erst with musick, and triumphant song 

First heard by happy, watchful shepherd’s ear 

So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the listening night! 


Milton 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell 
And feeling hearts—touch them but lightly— pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before! 
Roger 
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to Tue Musicat Visiror, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on } bussiness to the Publishers. 





Tue Vistror’s Thanksgiving anthems were much admired 
and largely used. We hope our Christmas music in this 
number will receive as hearty a welcome. 


THe Emperor William, whens «Song to Aegir”’ is to be 
sung at the first Apollo concert this month, studied music 
at the University of Bonn, and learned the violin as a sur- 
prise to his parents. 


Ir is said that Von Biilow frequently expressed the wish 
that his brain might be examined after his death. His wish 
was carried out, and peculiarities have been discovered 
which fully account for his eccentricities. 








A HINT for teachers and pupils may be found in the words 
of an eminent surgeon, who used to remark to his assistants 
when everything was ‘‘laid out” ready for an operation: 
‘‘Don’t be in a hurry, gentlemen, for we have no time to 
lose.” 


WE have received the official report of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association. It is finely 
prepared, and, in addition to the usual matter of such re- 
ports, contains the constitution and by-laws of the organ- 
ization. 


ANOTHER Greek hymn of ancient date has been discov- 
ered during recent excavations at Delphi. It has an instru- 
mental accompaniment, and may settle some disputes as to 
the use of harmony by the Greeks. It is not as old as the 
‘‘Ode to Apollo,” probably of the second century of the 
Christian era. 
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Witt the Efude be kind enough to say in its next issue 
that the admirable article published by it last month, entitled 


‘Suggestions to Musical People,” by I. J. Cogswell, was 
taken from the Musicat Visiror for September, for which it 
was originally written ? 

Mr. MaTHews, in his inal to his ‘‘Graded Materials,” 
now publishing in four volumes, says, wisely, that ‘‘ progress 
in study depends far more upon the development of musical 
intelligence than upon the number of hours spent at the 
piano.”” While this undoubted fact does not relieve the stu- 
dent from persistent practice, it may serve as a hint to the 
teacher in opening up the mysteries of his profession to those 
less informed than he. 


It is well for a music-teacher to have a good opinion of his 
ability. Without a certain degree of consciousness of one’s 
powers it would be impossible to accomplish any useful 
work. But one should not deny to others that which he 
claims for himself. Too many, alas! are like the old Scotch 
elder, who, when asked how the kirk got along, said: 
‘‘Aweel, we had four hundred members. Then we had a 
division, and there were only two hundred left; then a dis- 
ruption, and only ten of us left. Then we had a heresy 
trial, and now there is only me and ma brither Duncan left, 
and | ha’ great doots of Duncan’s Ee 

SoME time ago commercial reformers advocated the plan of 
selling merchandise by weight. We did not believe the 
system could be applied to all classes of goods indiscrimi- 
nately, but why not, if the following be true? 

That’s a jolly idea that they have in Berlin, of selling 
sheet music by the pound, says the Boston Transcript. You 
go to one of the shops where music is sold in this way, and 
give them a list of the pieces you want, and they select them 
and lay them out ina pile and weigh them out—so many 
pounds, so many marks and pfennigs. Or, if you can afford, 
say, three pounds of music, you can take one pound of senti- 
mental, one pound of dramatic, twelve ounces of comic, and 
four ounces of devotional, or any other such arrangement 
that suits your fancy. It is a great boon to the musician 
who is poor—not to speak of the poor musician—because 
under this system Wagner and Brahms and Dvorak will cost 
him no more than the insignificant and forgotten Smith- 
kowski, and the deluded and soft-hearted Screwlooski. And 
Wagner for the piano, of course, being bought by the pound, 
can be played by the pound with good grace. 

Tue death of Rubinstein brings to mind many anecdotes 
of this musical son of Mars. We had the pleasure of hearing 
him play in the Boston Music Hall, and from incidents which 
there occurred we can easily believe the following story to 
be true of him. Says a writer: 


‘‘On one occasion | remember a stormy scene at the Con- 
servatory. Someone was playing the ‘‘ Carnival” of Schu- 
mann, and as it did not go well, there was thunder in the air. 
Rubinstein became more and more fidgety and impatient ; 
now and again he brought his hand down with a bang in 
the bass, or else ran his fingers through his hair; but at last 
at the seventeenth number the storm burst. For a few min- 


utes he got up and raved like a lunatic, anathematizing 














every piano student born or to be born, but finally he smiled, 
and sitting down to the piano he played the number him- 
self. At the last bar he struck one note and, turning to the 
student, said in triumphal scorn while he pointed downward 
with his other hand to the finger holding down the note: 
**Do you hear that note? Well, that note is worth your life, 
and more.” Then he finished, waved his hands for the Con- 
servatory students to leave, and with a gruff ‘‘Dosvedama’”’ 
(Russian for ‘‘ Au revoir’), turned to his easy-chair before the 
writing-desk and lit a cigarette, the solace to him for all 
woes.” 


Rubinstein used to say that the real difficulty in piano- 
playing was not in the playing of scale passages and octaves, 
but in the production of a certain quality of tone. He was 
assiduous in the search for this essential, and claims to have 
sat for hours trying to imitate the timbre of Rubini’s voice in 
his playing. 


In a recent VistTor we printed the following editorial note: 

‘*Some music-teaching is little else than rote work. But 
little thinking is encouraged. Even our music-schools and 
teachers of advanced pupils are negligent in this respect. A 
pupil with a good voice is taught to sing a few songs by ear 
and is then given a diploma! There is a good number of 
operatic and other professional singers who can not read 
music. Their roles are learned by having them played to 
them. The woods are full of singers and players who can 
not give a reason for the faith that isin them. One who had 
studied at a famous music-school was asked if she could 
write the chromatic scale in two or three keys named, 
replied: ‘Why, I did not know that there was a chromatic 
scale only in the key of C!’” 

A correspondent questions our statement thus: ‘‘ The 
student was right. The chromatic scale has no tonality. Its 
notation is a matter upon which very few authorities agree.”’ 

We reply as follows: A question has arisen as to whether 
there is any tonality in the chromatic scale. Our view of 
the subject is this: According to a standard writer, tonality 
has reference to the relationship of tones in a key, and to the 
recognition by the ear of the key-tone. He says of a series 
of modulations: ‘‘The tonality in the first is that of the 
key of G major, the tonality in the second is that of E 
minor,” etc.. He might as well have said: ‘‘The first mod- 
ulation was in the key of G major, the second in E minor,” 
etc. ; for that was plainly all that was meant. But that be- 
ing the meaning of ‘‘tonality,” it must include the relation- 
ship to each other of all the tones of the phrase or piece 
having tonality. Now, while a chromatic tone can not be a 
key-tone, it can have a well-defined relationship in a key, 
for every key consists of regular members called. diatonic 
tones, and occasional or temporary members called chro- 
matic tones. Sharp-four and flat-seven are as well-defined 
members of a key when they are used in it, as four or seven 
and their relationship to other tones as readily recognized, 
and the diatonic and chromatic tones of a key when given 
in scale-form—making the chromatic scale—lead from key- 
tone to key-tone (one to eight, or vice versa) as surely as do 
the tones of the diatonic scale. 

Therefore, if ‘‘tonality” refers to what belongs to a key, 
it must include the occasional chromatic tones used in it, as 
well as its chromatic scale, for levery key has its chromatic 
as_welllas its’diatonic’ scale. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


It need not at all detract from the 
Christmas season to learn that the festival is, like Easter 
of doubtful origin; that the exact date of the Savior's birth 
is unknown and unknowable. 

Quite a number of our holidays, especially those of a reli- 
gious character, are, beyond doubt, of heathen origin. When 
the followers of Christ became numerous enough for church 
organization and combined effort in propagating His teach- 
ings, certain forms and ceremonies were wrested from the 
pagan observances, and, purified from their former objection 
able characteristi-s, were adopted by the Christians, prob 
ably with the hope that former participants would adopt the 
new teachings and the reformed ceremonies. 

It is not the exact date of an occurrence, or the manner 
and custom of observing it, that is of importance. It is the 
spirit with which the event is observed that is the main 
thing, and this is the charm of Christmas, that its gentle, un- 
selfish, good-will-to-all-men sphere seems for the time be- 
ing to possess the world. 

A prominent feature of Christmas, from its earliest observ- 
ances until now, has been its music. Probably the French 
carols are the oldest which have been preserved, but we 
know that long before the first French carols such songs 
were sung at Christmas time. 
of a character to be commended, for at one time church fes- 
tivals were anything but holy-days, and the songs degen- 
erated as fast as did the people. At last better things 
prevailed, and the songs of the people, as well as the people, 
have steadily progressed until now. 

The earliest carol of record is of the twelfth century 
‘*Prose de l'ane,” which was annually sung at Beauvis, and 
Sens on the Feast of the Circumcision. It has a 
melody, and was a great favorite with the French people 
Another popular carol was ‘‘Wir loben all’ das Kindlein,’ 
and is of German origin and credited to the thirteenth 
century. 

One of the oldest English carols, ‘‘God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen” (the music and first verse of which we print 
on the Visiror cover-page this month), is of about the sev 
enteenth century. It may be still older, but the part arrange 
ment of it which gives the melody to the tenor is doubtless 
of the century quoted, as this method of placing the air was 
a favorite one at that time. Our arrangement preserves the 
original air, but distributes the parts according to present 
usages. 

It is a cause for wonder that the celebration of an 
of so much moment to the Christian Church, and without 
which it could not have had existence, has, until very recent 
times, been observed by but two or three branches of the 


enjoyments of the 


These carols were not always 


beautiful 


event 


Church. 
gious bodies, of whatever name or denomination, take cogni 
zance of the day and engage in its celebration, and one of its 
best features is the part the children are given in it. It is 
acknowledged to be the children’s day. The spirit of 


It is a cause for congratulation that now all reli 


thoughtfulness of others, kindly deeds, and charity for all, 
signified by the day, and inculcated in the carols of the 
present time, add not a little to the usefulness of the obsery 
ance of this Festival of Peace and Good Will. 
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CITY NOTES. 


Miss Lillian Arkell is delighting the attendants at the 
‘*Pops”’ with her fine organ-playing. 


Mr. Herman Bellstedt, Jr., now rusticating in Germany, 
expects to return to Cincinnati the last of this month. 


After the Orpheus concert, Thursday evening, November 
22, Mr. A. Howard Hinkle gave a reception to the distin- 
guished violinist, Eugene Ysaye. 


Messrs. Andres and Hahn are giving a series of chamber 
concerts at Knabe Hall, assisted by Mrs. Rosenbaum, Miss 
Doty, T. J. Sullivan, and Mr. L. E. Levassor. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet begins its eighth season 
of matinee musicales at Baldwin’s, December 12. Mr. 
Brand has taken Max Grau's place at the ’cello. 


Mr. Louis C. Elson gave two of his unique lectures at the 
College of Music, on the afternoons of November 19 and 20. 
Subjects: ‘‘Seven Centuries of English Song,” and ‘‘The 
Story of German Song.”’ 


The Apollo concerts will begin December 6, with a dupli- 
cate on the following evening, Mr. and Mrs. Max Hein- 
rich as soloists. A special feature of the concert will be 
the performance of Emperor William’s ‘‘Song of Aegir.”’ 


Wendell Schiel, for a long time teacher of music in our 
public schools, has returned to Cincinnati from California, 
and has opened a music-studio at 53 West Ninth Street, 
where he will give private lessons in vocal and instrumental 
music. 


Messrs. Philip Werthner and Hugo Kupferschmid will 
give this season a series of three chamber concerts at Col- 
lege Hall. The first concert was given October 31. 
Messrs. Lino Mattioli, John Rueble, and David Goldvogel 
assisted. 


Mr. Charles C. Washburn, basso of the Mt. Auburn Bap- 
tist Church quartet, gave a song recital in Nashville, Tenn., 
November 26. His many friends in his former home were 
much pleased with his great improvement in voice and 
execution as shown at the concert. 


The Invitation Concerts at the College of Music are very 
popular this year, the attendance at the Campanari con- 
cert being larger than the seating capacity of the Odeon. 
The fourth concert (November 23) was given by pupils of 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and W. 6. Sterling. 


The Symphony Club will give Barter Johns’ cantata, ‘‘Bel 
and the Dragon,” at the Pike Opera House, January 3. The 
club has a chorus of one hundred and fifty and an orchestra 
of forty-five. The soloists are Mr. Harold Jarvis, of Detroit, 
Miss Zorah E. Wheeler, Miss Flora Mclvor, Mr. Chas. C. 
Washburn, and Mr. R. Lester Hill. 


The London Board of Trade has an orchestra for social 
purposes, and the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has 
evidently adopted Mr. Guckenberger’s Symphony Club for 
the same purpose, judging from the liberal support the club 
is receiving from this august body. The concerts given at 
the Chamber have given great satisfaction. 


The second Invitation Concert of the College of Music was 
an orchestral entertainment under the direction of Leandro 
Campanari. The program was a most excellent one, and 
well performed. The third concert (November 8) was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger, Mr. Emil Wiegand 
and Mr. C. C. Washburn. The evening was unfavorable, 
but a most enjoyable concert was given, well repaying 
those who attended. 


Among Mrs. Lawson's many concert engagements for the 
earlier part of the season are the following: St. Cecilia So- 
ciety, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Choral Society, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Matinee Musical, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Choral Society 
(Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hymn of Praise”), St. Louis, Mo.; 
‘*Messiah,”” Oberlin, O.; Philharmonic Society (Haydn's 
‘*Creation"), Montreal, Can. ; Apollo Club (Sullivan’s ‘‘Gold- 
en Legend"’), Chicago, Ill; Fortnightly Club, Cleveland, O. 


The Festival Association will give the ‘‘ Messiah” De- 
cember 31, assisted by the Thomas Orchestra. Mr. Thomas 
will also give two orchestral concerts while in the city. Mr. 
Blumenschein reports the chorus in fine condition, and en- 
thusiastic. The Orpheus Club of male voices have gener- 
ously offered to assist. The Apollo Club, while not taking 
part as a whole, will be represented by some of its promi- 
nent singers. The soloists will be Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. W. H. Rieger, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club announces a series of twelve 
concerts, to be given at Lincoln Club Hall as usual, begin- 
ning November 24, and thereafter on alternate Saturdays. 
The directors have secured the services of Miss Marie Louise 
Bailey, pianist to His Majesty the King, of Saxony, Miss 
Maud Powell, violinist, Mr. Plunket Greene, baritone, and 
the Kneisel String Quartet, of Boston. The board of direct- 
ors is composed of the following members: Miss Emma L. 
Roedter, president; Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, first vice- 
president; Miss Fannie M. (Stone, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Wm. H. Taft, secretary; Miss Helen Hinkle, assistant 
secretary; Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, treasurer; Mrs. C. W. Dodd, 
Mrs. C. B. Wright, Miss Annie E. Griffiths, Mrs. E. Hetlich- 
Kelley. 


The plan for a permanent orchestra has not been aban- 
doned, as some have supposed. The association organized 
for this purpose has planned a series of symphony concerts 
of a novel order, which it is hoped will result in the estab- 
lishment of the much-desired scheme projected some time 
ago. The leading orchestral musicians of the city are more 
kindly disposed toward the plan than at first was supposed 
they would be, and it is with their help the present series of 
concerts will be given. The nine concerts which the asso- 
ciation proposes to give are to be divided into three groups. 
Ten rehearsals will be held for each group of concerts, 
which are to be given on Thursday and Friday evenings and 
Saturday afternoon. The program will be different at 
each concert. The first three will be directed by Mr. Anton 
Seidl, the second three by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, and 
the last of the series by Mr. Henry Schradieck. Season 
tickets are placed at $8, evening season tickets at $5, and 
matinee season tickets at $3. Single tickets cost $1. The 
series will be given in the Pike Opera House. It is practi- 
cally certain that fifteen or twenty musicians will be brought 
to Cincinnati to supplement the local forces. 


The Orpheus Club has every reason to congratulate itself 
on its first concert of the season. The audience was one of 
the largest ever seen at the ‘‘Pike,”’ every available space 
being filled to the full. The work of the club was excellent, 
and showed a marked improvement over previous efforts, 
though we have enjoyed other programs better than this 
one. The fact of there being three soloists, two of whom 
appeared twice each, necessarily prevented the club from 
riving the variety of pieces for men’s voices we have been 
in the habit of looking for in concerts of this kind. The 
artists who assisted were enthusiastically received and their 
work was very satisfactory. Lachaume is an accomplished 
pianist and, what is still rarer, an accompanist of the highest 
order. His work in ‘‘L'Enfant Prodigue” will be remem- 
bered. Ysaye, the violinist, has a remarkably pure tone, and 
his playing is free from trickery. He is a violinist of the 


highest order, and not a mountebank. 











Miss Pfafflin, the soprano, certainly has no reason to com- 
plain of her reception, and she sang well. We would have 
referred to have heard the ‘‘Faust”’ scene in the original. 
:nglish translations of operatic recitative are not satisfactory. 
‘The King of Thule” was beautifully done, as was the Jewel 
Song which followed, and the group of songs in her second 
number. The next concert will be given on the evening of 
February 7, 1895. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. Frederick Boscovitz is giving a series of Saturday 
afternoon recitals at Lyon & Healy's. 


‘ Frederic W. Root, the vocal teacher, has returned from 
Europe, and resumed his teaching in Kimball Hall. 


The Janotta Female Quartet made a decided hit at the 
banjo concert at Central Music Hall, on last Saturday, 
November 17. 


Sig. Campiglio, formerly with The John Church Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has accepted a position as organist in one of the 
prominent North Side churches. 


Mr. Robert Goldbeck, the pianist, gave a concert at Kim- 
ball Hall, Tuesday, October 23. Ht had the assistance of 
the Schumann Male Quartet, of Chicago. 


Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist of Boston, gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Chicago Conservatory, at 
the Auditorium recital hall, Friday evening, November 2. 


Miss Margaret Goetz gave a recital at Kimball Hall, 
Wednesday, October 31. She was very ably assisted by 
Mrs. Nealie Ryder-Crane, pianist, and Mr. E. Knoll, vio- 
linist. 


Mr. Frederick Archer, the organist, will give a series of 
organ concerts at Central Music Hall this season. The first 
part of the program will be devoted to music especially 
written for the instrument; the second part from orches- 
tral scores and other works. 


Mr. B. Bicknell Young, the well-known baritone, and 
Mme. Mazzucato Young, composer and pianist, will give 
three artistic recitals at the Richelieu Hotel, November 26, 
January 14,and March 4. They will be assisted by W.H. 
Sherwood, Emil Liebling, and Theodore Spiering. 


The Apollo Club will give the ‘‘ Messiah” on the evening 
of December 20, with the following soloists: Mrs. S. C. 
Ford, soprano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto; J. H. 
McKinley, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass. Chorus of 450. 
The Thomas Orchestra; Clarence Eddy, organist; M. H. 
Tomlins, musical director. 


Mrs. O. L. Fox, vocal teacher at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, gave a very interesting concert at Central Music Hall, 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 6. Selections from 
‘*Faust” were given with the following cast: Faust, Grafton 
G. Baker; Mepbisto, Charles N. Champlin; Marguerita, Miss 
Helena Posta; Siebel, Miss Threll. The second act was 
given complete, and the trio, quartet, and duet from the 
third act. 


The Marie Tavary Grand Opera Company gave Chicago 
three weeks of grand opera at the Chicago Geom House, 
last month. The operas given were ‘‘Il Trovatore,” ‘‘| 
Pagliacci,” ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Faust,” and ‘‘Carmen.” 
With the exception of Mme. Tavary, Guille, the tenor, and 
Mertens, the baritone, the company is a very unsatisfactory 
one, and should not attempt grand opera in Chicago, where 
we have the finest productions by the finest companies. 
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Mr. Sousa and his excellent band gave us four concerts at 
the Auditorium, October 29, 30, and 31, with matinee. 
The programs were made up of marches and arrangements 
of overtures and operatic selections. Mr. Sousa played for 
the first time his new march, ‘‘ The Directorate,”’ and it 
took immensely. There is no getting around the fact that 
Mr. Sousa’s music pleases the people, for he plays just what 
they want. Mrs. Francisca Guthrie-Moyer was the vocalist. 


The musical season was inaugurated on October 26 and 
27 with the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas as direct- 
or. The soloist on this occasion was Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, 
soprano, of New York. The program was as follows: 

First suite, op. 43, Tschaikowsky; Mad Scene, ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ Ambroise 
Thomas, Mme. Blauvelt; Overture, ‘‘ Les Francs Juges,”’ Berlioz; Vorspiel, 
Introduction to third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ Wagner; Songs, Mme. Blauvelt; 
** Carnival of Flanders ” (new), Selmer, 

The Tschaikowsky Suite is most charming music, and is a 
novelty. The theme of the five movements is_ purely 
Slavonic in style. Perhaps the most remarkable section is a 
march scored for strings, woodwind, and glockenspiel. The 
effect is very novel and grotesque. The overture to ‘‘Les 
Francs Juges”’ is the first great orchestral work written by 
Berlioz. 

The ‘Carnival of Flanders” is a most striking example of 
the uses to which the modern orchestra can be put. It is 
said to contain no less than twenty-nine changes of tempo. 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt created a most favorable impression 
with her most beautiful voice and finished style. Mme. 
Blauvelt is not a stranger to us. She has appeared here 
before in connection with the Apollo Club and the Damrosch 
Orchestra. 


The second program of the season of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, Mr. Theodore Thomas director, was given on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, November 2 and 3, as 
follows: 

Overture, ‘“‘Euryanthe,”” Weber; Symphony No. 5, E minor, “‘ From the 
New World,” Dvorak; Selections from ‘“ Manfred Schumann: 
** Mephisto Waltz, Liszt 

The symphony ‘‘ From the New World” was the chief 
attraction on this program. As this was the first hearing in 
Chicago, it attracted nearly all the lovers of orchestral mu- 
sic in the city, if the size of the audience is any criterion. 
lhere must have been fully three thousand persons assem- 
bled on this occasion, principally to hear this new work. 
Everyone present seemed to be delighted, and | must say | 
have never seen so much enthusiasm over a symphony. If 
Dvorak had been present conducting, | do not think the 
symphony could have been more satisfactorily given. 
[he symphony is in four movements, and was played for 
the first time about one year ago in New York by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. It has since been played in Europe. 

THOMAS RICHARDS. 


‘FROM THE NEW WORLD,” DVORAK’S 
SYMPHONY. 
A NOTABLE EVENT IN CHICAGO MUSICAL CIRCLES 


Every musician in Chicago has awaited with interest and 
expectation the first performance in Chicago of our Ameri- 
can symphony, if we may be permitted the term in refer- 
ence to Dvorak’s symphony, which is both the study and 
story of our Republic. From the Adagio to the Allegro 
each movement grows with suggestive melodies and pic- 
tures of our emancipation from struggles to success. 

Dvorak is called an ingenious orchestral colorist, the great- 
est among living composers of that school, and yet he 
adheres strictly to the conventional symphonic orchestra. 
We hear in it many strains which might be called Italian, 
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Xaver Scharwenka has returned to America and resumed 


German, French, or Scotch; yet we also distinctly hear 
aboriginal American melodies ingeniously -woven in. 

The paraphrase on ‘* Yankee Doodle,” if intentional with 
the composer, introduced only as an accompaniment to the 
subject of the slow movement, soon makes its appearance 
in another part of the score. 

Volumes of praise have been written about this wonderful 
work, where every movement is a masterpiece in itself. 
Yet musicians seem to have been particularly captivated by 
the scherzo, with its ingenious workmanship and indefatiga- 
ble spirit. 

America owes a debt of gratitude to this great composer, 
who has apparently settled among us, and Chicago may 
certainly congratulate itself on the possession of its orchestra 
and its giant director, Theodore Thomas, to whom is due 
the masterly production of one of the greatest works ever 
performed in this country. The concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra are the strongest attraction to neighboring States, 
and of the greatest musical benefit to students and mu- 
sicians. There is no need now to lament the lack of appre- 
ciation. The crowded houses at each performance testify to 
the success of the concerts. MARGARET GOETZ. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Georgetown, Winchester, Paris, and Eminence, Ky., have 
recently adopted the Cincinnati Music Readers for use in the 
public schools. 


Mr. Joseph .H. Knight has acted as chief musician and 
organist of the Ninth Presbyterian Church in Troy, N. Y., 
for many years gratuitously, to the benefit of the church 
and all who have come under his charge. 


Mrs. M. L. Brooks, a popular teacher in Ruston, La., has 
just graduated a very talented pupil in the person of Miss 
Pearl Blanche Sherwood, whose playing at her public debut 
was exceedingly creditable to both teacher and pupil. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, the popular concert vocalist, filled 
professional engagements in Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, the week of November 12, and in Galesburg and 
Rushville, Ill., November 27 and 28. We hope to hear this 
talented singer in Cincinnati one of these days. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, assisted by Mrs. Kelley, recently 
gave a series of five illustrated lectures to the pupils of the 
California Conservatory and College of Music, James H. 
Howe, principal. The school is too far away for us to 
accept the kind invitation to be present. How can folks 
live so far off, anyway? 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Eugene E. Oudin, the noted singer, died last month in 
London of paralysis. 


A monument to Chopin at Zelazowa-Wola, his birthplace, 
was unveiled on October 14. 


The Mozart Memorial, at Vienna, on which the sculptor 
(Tilgner) has been for some time at work, will be finished 
and unveiled next spring. 


The ‘‘Directorate March” is the name of Sousa’s latest. It 
has all the taking characteristics of the march-king’s best 
compositions. 


The distinguished critic, Dr. Hanslick, professor of music 
at the University of Vienna, who is now in his seventieth 
year, has applied for permission to retire, and to be placed 
on the pension list, after forty-five years’ service to the state. 


his musical engagements. This is his fourth season under 
the management of John Lavine. Herr Scharwenka has sent 
our publishers a new lot of compositions, which are now 
being engraved. 


The approaching thousandth performance of *‘Faust”’ at 
the Grand Opera will have, as its chief feature, a grand apo- 
theosis of the composer, in which will be exhibited a statue 
of Gounod, modeled by a sculptor of the highest distinc- 
tion, M. Falguiére, and, grouped on three stages, all the art- 
ists of the opera wearing the costumes of the characters in 
his operas, who will sing a general chorus (linked on to the 
final chorus) which it is hoped will be composed by M. Am- 
broise Thomas. 


Xaver Scharwenka’s new opera, ‘‘ Mataswintha,’’ was sung 
at Kroll’s (Berlin) October 22, under the direction of the 
composer. It was sung without action a /a cantata, simply 
to give the public an idea of the music. Moszkowski and 
other distinguished musicians who were present pronounced 
it a decided success. 


Anecdotes of Johann Strauss are now in order. Here are 
two which read well, whether they be true or not: 
‘‘An amusing story is told in his household. He once 


awoke in the night, having dreamed a beautiful air, and not 
wishing to disturb his wife by striking a light, he felt on the 
bedroom table for a paper and pencil, and finding only the 
latter, he wrote down letters instead of notes on the sheet 
under him, and happily they were easily distinguished and 
copied into notes the next morning. The melody thus pre- 
served appeared as the ‘‘Donauweibchen Walzer,” and was 
also used for the operetta ‘‘Simplicius,”” in which, being 
sung by the popular artist Joseffe, it gained the highest favor 
with the public.” 

And again : 

‘*Strauss and his wife were enjoying a quiet walk in the 
park at Schonau the other day, when suddenly the com- 
poser exclaimed, ‘ My dear, I have a waltz in my head; quick, 
give me the inside of a letter or an envelope to write it down 
before | forget it." Alas! after much rummaging of pockets 
it was discovered that neither of them had a letter about 
them—not even a tradesman’s account. Johann Strauss’ 
music is considered light, but it weighs heavy as lead on his 
brain till he can transfer it to paper. His despair was heart- 
rending. At last a happy thought struck Frau Strauss. She 
held out a snowy linen cuff, and Johann smiled. In two 
minutes it was manuscript. Then its mate shared the same 
fate, then Frau Strauss’ collar, then—not another scrap of 
starched linen on which to conclude the composition! His 
own linen was limp, colored calico—no hope there! Johann 
became frantic! He was much the worse for having been 
allowed to write three-quarters of the waltz. He was just 
on the point of dashing off home like a madman, when an- 
other happy thought struck Frau Strauss. She plunged her 
hand into a capacious pocket, fished out a purse, and dis- 
played to his delighted gaze a brand new 100-gulden note. 
Hurrah! The entire finale was written on the bank note, 
and then Johann Strauss relapsed into his usual placidity.” 


DEATH OF RUBINSTEIN. 


Anton Gregor Rubinstein, the celebrated Russian pianist 
and composer, died November 20 of heart disease, at Pe- 
terhof, near St. Petersburg, Russia. Rubinstein was born 


at Wechwolynetz, on the frontier of Roumania, November 
30, 1830. Asa child he was taken to Moscow, and studied 
the piano under Alexis Villoing. His first appearance in 
public was made when he was only eight years of age. At 
ten years Rubinstein went with his teacher to Paris, where 
he remained for two years, his performances at several con- 
certs winning for him the advice and encouragement of 














Liszt. 
many, and in Berlin he studied composition under Dehn. 
Having completed his course of instruction, Rubinstein de- 
voted himself for some time to teaching in Berlin, and later 


Rubinstein next visited England, Sweden, and Ger- 


to teaching in Vienna. He returned to Russia later on and 
was appointed pianist to the Grand Duchess Helena. Sub- 
sequently he became director of the musical concerts of the 
Russian Musical Society. Rubinstein visited the United 
States in 1872~73. Among the dead composer's operas are 
‘*Dimitri Donskoi,”” ‘‘Les Chasseurs Siberins,”” ‘‘La Ven- 
geance,” ‘‘Tom Le Fou,” ‘‘Les Enfants des Bryeres,” ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” ‘‘Nero,”’ and ‘‘Ivan Kalashorikoff.” The jubilee of 
Rubinstein’s public service was celebrated in St. Petersburg 
on November 18, 1889. Since':867 Rubinstein has held no 
office, spending his time in traveling and in composing. In 
1869 Alexander Ik ennobled the composer, and in 1877 
France decorated him with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN SONG. 


F VER since the carols of the angels on that first Christmas 
morn rang out over the still country, songs and music 
have been indispensable in celebrating the birth of our Savior. 
The earliest form of this devotional observance, besides the 
carols in the second century, was the use of the old Latin 
hymns of the German Lutherans. These hymns are some- 
what obscure, but portray the feelings with which the crude 
poets were then inspired. Many of them have come down 
to us, and we have used them as the foundation of our 
hymns. 

The old English carol is the song sung in the darkness of 
the early Christmas morning. As the clocks strike mid- 
night, all the church bells throughout England ring their 
merry chimes, breaking in upon the silence wrapping hill 
and valley. Tennyson alludes to this pretty custom in the 
following lines in ‘‘In Memoriam” : 

** The time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The moon is hid, the hight is still ; 


The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist.” 


Everyone is familiar with the following beautiful passage 

from our own Longfellow: 
“| heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men!” 

The many pretty customs which have come down to us 
from the early festivities are associated with the yule-log 
and the mistletoe. This beautiful plant, with its wax-like 
berries, was regarded as sacred by the ancient Druids, whose 
priests always gathered it just before Christmas. This cere- 
mony was accompanied by sacrificing, singing hymns, and 
feasting under the large oaks. At New Year's the mistletoe 
was distributed among the people as a sacred relic, and was 
regarded as a remedy for all diseases. It now forms an indis- 
pensable part of the decorations of castle and cottage, and 
the mysteries surrounding it have come down to us in many 
beautiful little rhymes and stories. What a picturesque ap- 
pearance the old castles must have presented, with their 
polished floors and spacious halls decorated with evergreens 
of every variety ! 


“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall.” 


We are obliged to give England the credit of perpetuating 
many of the beautiful old customs introduced by the more 
ancient in their celebrations. _Who has not read of the jolly 
feastings and merry-making of the fourteenth century? Then, 
amid the gorgeous decorations of greens, the king and court 
feasted at tables spread with an incredible variety and 
quantity of meats, cakes, pies, and wines. Scott gives us 
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some beautiful descriptions of old England's festivities, in 
‘Marmion” : 
* England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again 
Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale: 
T'was Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year 
Also : 
‘“Heap on more wood, the wind is chill 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. 

In reading Irving’s ‘‘Christmas at Bracebridge Hall,” what 
vivid pictures of a happy household are presented to ‘us, 
grouped around a yule-log, burning on an immense hearth- 
stone! Yet with all this merry-making there seems to be a 
vein of sadness running through all. How many families at 
this happy season of reunion have loved ones who are ab- 
sent never to return! This feeling touched Tennyson as, in 
mourning for his friend, he said: 

“ They bring me madness mixed with joy, 
Those merry, merry bells of yule! 

And now as this festival season is rapidly approaching, 
everyone is preparing for its arrival and firmly believes in 
the oft-quoted lines: 


**At Christmas, play and make good 
For Christmas comes but once a year 


THE MANDOLIN. 


HE mandolin, one of the most popular, or perhaps | 

should rather say fashionable, instruments of the day, 
was So little known in this country twenty-five years ago that 
in the reference books of that period it is either wholly ignored 
or barely mentioned, says a writer in Demorest’s Monthly. 
In one such work, a recognized authority on musical sub- 
jects, Don Guitar asserts his blue blood in a full page, while 
his humble relation, Senor Mandolin, has to be content with 
five lines’ But modest worth seldom fails to win reward, 
and now, behold! Senor Mandolin sits in the high places, 
equal in honor with Don Guitar, and more in request. His 
gay voice is heard in parlor and boudoir, where he is wel- 
comed and caressed by the gentle donnas of the western 
world. 

The mandolin has a noble ancestry—on one side it is re- 
lated to the hidalgo guitar, on the other to the princely 
violin. 

It descends in a direct line from the lute and the Moorish 
guiza. It is distantly connected with the ‘‘viol de gam- 
boys, that singeth sweet with love for theme.”’ | find an 
old reference to it—the date is wanting—as ‘‘a little hand- 
fiddle, whose strings are teased with a quill.’’ Alberta, of 
Sienna, probably referred to the mandolin when he spoke of 
‘‘the stringed gourd,” and Gaspar Lisarde’s ‘‘handled 
gourd” could have been nothing else. 

Indeed, the genesis of the mandolin from the gourd is 
easily traceable. Imagine the Ansonian peasant in his 
sheepskin jerkin, sunning himself before the door of his 
lonely hut, while his infant boy amused himself with one of 
last year’s gourds, rolling it hither and thither to evoke the 
sonorous rattle of the dried seeds imprisoned within its 
rind. 

As he looks on, smiling, a sudden thought sets him medi- 
tating. He has heard the guitarra-players at the village fair, 
and has hopelesily coveted one of those ringing, chiming 
instruments which make such glorious accompaniment to 
the lively songs of his nation. 

In a moment he has seized one of the pear-shaped golden 
bulbs, and is turning it over and over in his horny hands. 
With his navaja, keen-edged as a razor, he severs the gourd 


. 
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along its longer axis, stretches a kid’s skin over it, and 
crudely strings it with filaments of gut. How many hours 
of patient toil by the light of his pine-splinter torch, how 
many failures, how much hope and despair, have gone to 
the construction of the first rude mandolin no one will 
ever know. But, clumsy and absurd as it is, it will make 
music, and he is fully repaid. Thus we must suppose the 
mandolin came into being. The bent-wood box, the face, 
the sound-hole, the neck with its frets and guitar screws, 
were mere natural growth. The poor, nameless peasant 
deserves sole credit for the discovery—for so far as he was 
concerned it was a pure discovery—of a national instrument. 

The mandolin, while deficient in some respects, has yet 
much to recommend it. It is small, very light, very 
portable, easily handled, and, within certain limits, readily 
learned. It is not so susceptible to changes of temperature 
as the guitar, while the moisture of the fingers does not 
affect the strings, as is the case with the violin. On the 
other hand it wants the full, rich resonance of the guitar 
and the splendid amplitude and emotional expressiveness of 
the violin. 

Nevertheless its voice is wonderfully sweet, and a really 
skillful mandolin-player can do marvelous things with his 
small instrument. He can fill an ordinary parlor to over- 
flowing, and if in the concert-hall he can not conjure the 
melodic hurricanes of a Paganini he can at least summon 
the gentle songs of spring and the delicious airs that seem 
to belong to those calm nights when the moon is high and 
the world is pervaded with the odor of roses and new 
grass. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


‘* Naughty but nice’”—$1,000,000. 
A CASE oF MISTAKEN IDENTITY.—She took him for a walk. 


The piano is the most ‘‘ played upon,” but can be 
‘*touched”’ for a ‘‘note”’ at any time. 
APPEARANCES ARE DeceITFuL.—‘‘Is Jenks a poet?” ‘‘No; 


just hard times; couldn't raise money enough tq have his 
hair cut.”’ 

Caller: ‘‘Are you fond of etchings?’’ Mrs. N.: ‘‘ Well, 
you see | have a new girl, and | suppose she knows nothing 
about cooking them.”’ 

Maud (at the piano): ‘‘I do hate these finger exercises; 
| think they're just horrid.”” Edith: *‘Why, | think they’re 
lovely. They do show off one’s rings to such advantage, 
you know.”—Boston Transcript. 


She had sent off a telegram, and was awaiting an answer. 
Suddenly the peculiar halting click of the receiving machine 
sounded in the office, and she said to her companion: 
‘‘That’s from George, | know; | can tell his stutter.” 

Dickey was overheard saying his prayers the other evening 
at bedtime, in this fashion: ‘‘O Lord, bless Johnny and 
Billy Holliday and me, and don't let any of us die, but if 
any of us has got to die, I'd rather it was them. Amen.” 

Johnnie: ‘‘The minister must have been feeling pretty 
cross about the way the people sang in church today.” 
Mamma: ‘‘Did he say anything about it?’ Johnnie: ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am. Just as soon as he stood up and opened his sermon 
roll he said, ‘Go, and sing no more.’”’ 


In active business life, the world over, men learn to take 
their ups and downs with calmness. The rich man of to- 
day may be the poor man of tomorrow, with no course 
open but to pay his debts and toil upward again.” 

A financier of Paris, who had been at ‘‘the top of the 
heap,” saw his wealth swept away. His friends came in to 
condole with him. They found him cheerful. 


“Ah, well,” he said, ‘1am living along, and disturbing 
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just as few of my habits as possible. I”get up? atfnine 
o'clock just as | always used to, and ring the belljfor my 
valet de chambre—”’ 

‘‘What!” his friends exclaimed, ‘‘are you still able to 
keep a valet ?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said the ruined man, sighing a little, ‘‘ but | 
keep the bell!” 





O. M. T. A. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Music-Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Delaware, December 26, 27, 
and 28. The present officers are: President, A. J. Gantvoort, 
Cincinnati; vice-president, Miss Il. E. Andrews, Dayton; 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, B. C. Welgamood, 
Piqua; recording secretary, Mrs. F. C. Acton, Bellefontaine; 
auditor, W. S. Sterling, Cincinnati. The executive com- 
mittee are O. W. Pierce, Delaware, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
Cincinnati, and Miss May Probasco, Lebanon. The program 
committee consists of Messrs S. H. Blakeslee, Delaware, 
N. L. Glover, Akron, ]. A. Broekhoven, Cincinnati. 

A large attendance is desired and expected. The meet- 
ings of the Ohio music-teachers have always been of great 
interest and profit, and those who can possibly attend the 
sessions at Delaware should do so by all means. We are 
not informed as to the program, but from the fact that it is 
in the hands of the gentlemen whose names are given above 
we are sure that it will be a good one, and then Mr. Gant- 
voort is still president, and nothing will lag or become un- 
interesting while he holds the gavel. 


ALUMINUM VIOLINS. 


Prof. Alfred Springer treated the scientists at the Conven- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science to a lecture on aluminum violins in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Hall recently. A musician played on the instru- 
ment, which was shaped like a wooden violin. The body 
is made of aluminum, but the neck and keys are wooden. 
‘*My experiments,” said Professor Springer, ‘‘incline me to 
believe that the real cause of the superiority of the old 
wooden instruments over new ones is not so much in the 
increased elasticity of the wood, or the composition of the 
varnish, as in the peculiar warping of the wood to a higher 
arch, a buckling caused by the position of the ‘f holes’ and 
sound-post, which may be obtained by using aluminum.” 

The instrument produced a great volume of tone, but there 
was a variety of opinions as to its quality. 

Some musicians declared that the pons was not as good 
as a wooden one for solo work, but that it would prove 
good in orchestra work. Others took the opposite side of 
the question entirely, while a few predicted that in a few 
years aluminum violins will be substituted for the wooden 
instruments. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Primer of Music, by Dr. Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Mathews. This is an 
‘fup to date’ book in every sense of the term. It has evidently been 
‘thought out” with great care. Old terms and definitions are discarded, and 
such new ones adopted as philosophical and scientific research commend. 
The instruction is given in the form of question and answer, and is most con- 
cise and complete. It is a book that will, we predict, soon be found in the 
working libraries of every teacher. The distinguished gentlemen who are its 
sponsors are to be congratulated upon its production, 


Palmer’s Graded Studies in the art of reading music, by Dr. H. R. 
Palmer. This isa book which has been eagerly looked for by a large number 
of teachers, and is, in our opinion, the best work this versatile author and 
teacher has produced. It is evidently the result of his many years’ experience 
with the great Choral Union of New York City, of which Dr. Palmer was the 
originator, and which numbers within its organization members of nearly all 
the chorus choirs of New York City and vicinity. It is a complete manual of 
instruction in vocal music, having copious illustrations and exercises in all the 
grades from the beginning to the most difficult chorus work. Dr. Palmer in- 
troduces some new ideas which can not fail to be helpful to all. 
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A Christmas Idyl. 


Words from the “ Trumpet Call."’ (For Choir, Children, and Congregation.) Music by G. F. ROOT 


(Suitable for service on Christmas day or in connection with the Christmas Tree on Christmas eve. If there ave voices 


enough, different sets may come in where the stars are. Two sets will do, coming in alternately, but more would be better 
Let all the children and the congregation join in the closing hymn.) 


Reaver. Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king 
And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night. 
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Reaper. And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. 
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3. Hal- lowed ev -er be the night, When from Ju-dah’s plain so bright, Shepherds saw a 
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start- ling sight, And fell down in wild ae fright. Why, O shep-herds, tell me why, 
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Reaper. And the angel said unto them :—“ Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 

“ And this shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in a 
manger.” 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God. 
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5. An-gel’s song! O shepherds say, Can you chant that wondrous lay? Do you know the 
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words they sang, When their notes thro’ heaven rang? Yes, within this book di-vine, Writ-ten are those 
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words su-blime; Words that thrilled the hosts of heaven, Words of joy to mor - tals given. 
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Reaper. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 
( Sa the ae ) 
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Glo-ry to God in the high - est, Glo-ry to God, 
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a - zureclear:—Glo-ry to the Lord of heaven, Peace 





good will to man be given 








All the choir. (]f this is sung on Christmas day, sing the upper of these two lines,—if on Chr 
lower. Do not sing both.) 
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love to hear the sto - ry Which an - gel voic-es_ tell, How once the 
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Respectfully dedicated to Rev. Henry C. Cronin, Pastor 2d Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
Christmas Anthem No. 6. ED. L. CRANMER. 
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Alto. Andante con espressione. 
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Peace on earth, good will to man. 
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How Beautiful Upon the Mountains. 
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Rev. CHARLES WESI 


This part as a Solo 1st time. For 2d verse all the voices in Unison. 
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1. ho-ly day, when Christ was born, 0 day of joy and glad - ness, 
2. the shepherds, ma-ny years a - go, 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


O Holy Day when Christ was Born. 
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Words and Music by CLARENCE T. STEELE. 
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Christmas morn, So free from care and sad - ness. We join in sorgs and prais-es meet, And kneel in 
cross the snow, While all the world lay dreaming. And an - gel hosts in heav'n a-bove Sang sweetest 
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(A Christmas Song.) 
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Fiail the bless-ed Christmas Day! 
Hail the bless-ed Christmas Day! Hail the bless-ed Christ- -mas } Bag 
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Hail the bless-ed Christ-mas Day! 
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MARCH. 


CHRISTMAS 


From J. L. Battmann, Op. 332, No. 18. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. 


CANTABILF. From the French. 
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SCHOOL OF + 


LANGUAGES 
AND MUSIC. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, and SPANISH 


taught after the best methods by experienced native 
teachers. 
Musical Department; Piano and Violin speciaities. 


MRS. HELENE L,. WATTS, Principal, 
582 McMillan Street, 
West Walnut Hills. CINCINNATI, 0, 


SunTight and shadow. 
Nine Songs by Julian Edwards. 


A collection of high-class songs with English and 
German Words. Excellent alike for Concert, Parlor 
Singing, or Study. Elegantly engraved, title page 
and music, bound in one volume, not issued sepa- 
rately. Price, $1.00. 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 


the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. MatHEws, Editor. 

8. 8S. MatHEws, Manager. 
Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


Chicago. 


1402-8 Auditorium, - - 


INCINNATI * SOCIETY 
OF DECORATIVE ART 


142 & 144 WEST SEVENTH STREET. 


IN CHARGE or MISS CURRY 


Formerly of Woman’s Exchange. 


Decorated China—Dinner and Name 
Cards. 

Embroidery Materials and Stamping. 

Brainerd & Armstrong and Corticelli 
Embroidery Silks. 

Lunch served Daily 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


We solicit your patronage. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, 


CINCINNATI, 


= 





NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


EACH A NOVELTY. 


+ Oe 


THE PARAGON OF SONG, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and C, C. Case. 

An entirely new collection of music for Singing 
Classes, Musical Institutes, and Musical Conventions. 
Every piece newly composed, or arranged expressly 
for this book, and has never before been printed in 
this form. Elegant new type and plates, making the 
finest looking and most useful book published. 

Price, 50 cents. 


THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and D. B. TOWNER. 


A collection of Music for women’s voices, consist 
ing of Secular and Sacred Music, Glees, Part-Songs, 


etc., ete. Composed and arranged expressly for this 
book. The Treble-Clef Choir is on an entirely new 
plan. The music is arranged for four voices, and 


most of the pieces have piano accompaniments 

There is also a short course of elementary instruc- 

tion, making the book very complete and desirable 

for Young Ladies’ Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges 
Price, 50 cents. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Compiled and arranged by TecLa ViIGNna, Teacher 
of Vocal Art in the College of Music, Cincinnati 
These Exercises have been long and successfully 
used by the distinguished editor in her work, and 
are here made available for vocal teachers generally 
Exercises only are given, the teacher being left in 
freedom as to how toapply them. A fine portrait of 
Signorina Vigna, with her autograph, accompanies 
the “ Exercises." 

Price $2.00. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Tretoan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Syxorsm: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece. Send §1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


this Jovesat. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Me. 


Musical Gifts 


MUSICAL PEOPLE. 


What is more appropriate and accept- 
able? Our stock of musical novelties 
is the largest and freshest in the West, 
and though too large to enumerate its 
“‘make up’”’ here, a complete catalogue 
and price-list will be sent to any address 
on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI. 


THE MusicAL VISITOR 








Modern 
Janguages 


DAY AND EVENING. 
se 
Our SPANISH CLASSES, under 
Prof. Walker, and his new method 
of teaching, are a great success. 
Prof. Fredin will conduct the classes 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Prof. 
H. W. Curth the classes in GERMAN, 
and Prof. Rallo in ITALIAN. These 
gentlemen are all scholarly professors, 
three being natives of the countries 
whose language they profess. 


The Nelson Business College Co. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 


THE COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR 


FOR THE 


Neapolitan Mandolin, 


BY E. P. HODGES. 


This book contains concise and carefully prepared 
instructions in the rudiments of music, graded les 
sons and pieces for the Mandolin, together with ar 
rangements and selections from favorite operas; 
pieces from the Spanish and other sources written 
for tbe Mandolin, and arranged in this book as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, ete., etc., suitable for social playing and 


coucerts 
Price $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SONGS 


-— FOR — 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, No. 3, 


By G. F. Junkermann, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 





This series of Song Books has been very successful 
The songs are bright and pleasing, on subjects of 
interest to the younger pupils, and written so they 
are within the comprehension of the child mind. 
They are childlike, not childish. This new volume, 
though intended for rote singing, can be very helpful 
in the earlier study of two-part singing 


Price, 10 cents. 


ARTISTIC SINGING. | 


Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The written lessons of the Howard Voice 
Method have now become an established ahd rep 
utable plan. They are endorsed by professienal 
singers and teachers of the highest repute. Their 
power is almost beyond belief. A single lesson often 
revolutionizes the voice. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions; also 
for circular containing almost incredible testimoni- 
als and a list of ten “ Questions,’ from the answers 
to which Mr. Howard can approximately estimate 
your present vocal state and prospects. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
215 E. 57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 














EXAMINE THE WONDERFUL 


PLECTROPHONE ATTACHMENT 


Strictly World's Fair 
High Medal and 
Grade. Diploma. 


BY THE USE OF WHICH 


A Perfect Mandolin Tone is Produced 


The Attachment is Connected or Disconnected 
by one simple movement,and in no way inter- 
feres with the use of the Piano as a Piano. 


——_036400-— 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PALMER’S 


GRADED STUDIES 


IN THE ART OF 
READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


A rn | prepared text-book for classes, consist 
ing of a well-graded JUNIOR COURSE and a com- | 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, togetherwith | 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem 

inst four, etc., evenly and smoothly, has caused | perance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which is. added a Mis- | 
the author to submit to the public the present Exer- | cejjaneous Department, comprising a choice collec- | 
cises. They are positively original, and based upon @ | tion of Sacred and Secular Choruses, Part Songs, | 
new and well-tried principle. With the practice of | Gjees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., well adapted for use | 
these Exercises the above mentioned ¢ ‘fficulties can | in Concerts, Closing Exercises, etc. 
be easily overcome. | . | 
a By H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., | 


| Author of “The Song Queen," ‘‘ The Song King,” 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. | “The Song Herald,”’ ‘‘ Palmer's Theory of Music,” 
} and about forty other important musica! works. 








Rhythmical Exercises. 
wes ha 
By F. R. ADAMS. 
Price, $1.25. 


Most Schools of Piano Technic are deficient on the 
subject of Rhythm,and this, with the well-known 
di —y | of playing two notes against three, three 

0 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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VOL. 4. 


Practical Anthems | New Publications of Great Value to 
FAVORITE COMPOSERS. Piano and Violin Students. 


While made on the same genera! principles which TONE, TOUCH, TECHNIC. 


verned the preparation of Nos. 1, 2 and 8, this book 
as been subjected to closer criticism with a view to 

THE THREE ESSENTIALS IN 
DIANO-PLAYING. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


getting the very best material possible. The grade is 
somewhat higher both as to quality and difficulty, yet 
nothing has nm admitted that is not in all respects 
eminently practical and musically helpful. 208 pp. 


A Carefully Prepared Collection of Exercises, Stac- 
Price, $1.00. cato and Legato, 
SS aes WITHIN THE COMPASS OF A FIFTH 
THE JOHN CHURCH co... for the attainment and preservation of the above- 
er aea~agets | Wuw YORE : named essentials. 
200 Wabash Avenue. ‘ 13 East 16th Street. 


By ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
Professor in the College of Music, Cincinnati. 


Price $1.00. 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 


THE 


? low I0RS O fudt 0 e 
Teachers Handbook Two New Be a dies for th 
A GRADED CATALOGUE OF 
SONGS AND PIANO MUSIC. The First Twenty Lessons for Violin-Playing, 


Selected and ith the greates b 
neatand valuahtepes et book Gren. Sent une Two Hours’ Practice for Violinists, Price, $1.50 
on application to 





. By LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 
THE JOHN CHUR H Professor in the College of Music, Cincinnati. 
c c CO., These Studies are used with great success in the 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 





Violin Department of the College of Music, and by 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. private teachers everywhere. Price, $1.50 each. 








THE Musicat VISITOR i 


“Christmas Music for 1894. 


It is impossible in this space to give a complete list 
of our Carols, Services, selections. Cantatas, Solos, 
Anthems, etc., for Christmas. A C. mplete Cata- 
logue of them will be sent free to any address 
upon application. We give below a few of the 
new publications for this year 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1894 Series *'R."’ 

This is an exceptionally fine collection of Christ 
mas Songs and Carols, alt entirely new, and repre 
senting well-known composers who have had much 
practical experience in the preparation of Christmas 
music of this kind There is also a Responsive 
Reading which may be used, if desired, with the 
songs of the collection. Price, 5 cts 

82” In our “Christmas Selections’’ the music is 
printed all together, after the Service, which has 
proper references throughout, showing where the 
Carols may be introduced to the best advantage 
THE CHILDREN OF BETHLEHEM. By J. E. Hall 

This is a fine Service of Song, with appropriate 
Readings and Recitations. The music is of the best 
character, and finely arranged. Price, 5 cts 

@2” Special attention is called to the fact that in 
this Service the music is interspersed throughout 
the Readings instead of being printed together after 
them, as in the “Christmas Selections."’ 
DOROTHY'S DREAM. By H. W. Hart 

This Cantata teaches (as all Christmas Cantatas 
should) that kind thoughts, good deeds, and loving 
consideration for others always bring their reward 
In the plot of this little work the good and bad an- 
gels struggle for the possession of the children rep- 
resented. They are attracted or repelled by the good 
or bad mental states of the young folks, until the 
evil spirits are driven away, leaving the children in 
a helpful and happy frame of mind, by which Dor 
othy and other less favored children than they are 
euabled to enjoy a merry Christmas with them 
Price, 30 cts. 


A FEW OF THE SUCCESSES OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. By Richey and Murray. 
This is a Holiday Entertainment that is neither an 
Exercise nor Cantata, but has the characteristics of 
both. In the * Bazaar,”’ Mrs. Santa Claus, who does 
not often make herself known (by her presence at 
least), is given a prominent part. The telephone is 
made use of, and is a source of great amusement, as 
Mrs. Santa, who understands its management, rings 
up her husband from time to time to carry on im- 
portant conversations in which the children are in- 
terested. Price, 10 cts., postpaid. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. By Mason. 
A Holiday Entertainment. Price, 10 cts. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY. By Brooks and Root 
In this little work, the principal events of the life 
of our Lord on earth are set forth in beautiful verses, 
Scripture readings, and expressive music. Each 
subject is introduced by a verse, which is followed 
by a Scripture reading and a song. duet, quartet, or 
chorus on the same subject. While peculiarly suita 
ble for Christmas, it is a Service that is appropriate 
to all seasons of the year, and can not fail to interest 
and instruct. Price, 20 cts. 
PIRST-CLASS CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 
Price of each, 30 cts., postpaid 
Santa Claus’ Mission. By Murray and Ross 
A Jolly Christmas. By ©. H. Gabriel. 
One Christmas Eve. By H.W. Hart & J. R. Murray 
A Christmas Vision. By Burnham and Root. 
Santa Claus & Co. By Burnham and Root 
Judge Santa Claus. By Burnham and Root 
Catching Kriss Kringle. By Butterworth & Root 
The New Santa Claus. By Butterworth & Murray 
Santa Claus’ Mistake. By Burnham and Root. 
The Waifs Christmas. By Burnham and Root 
Two Cantatas suitable for Christmas, though not 
especially designed for the occasion. 
Under the Palms. By Butterworth and Root 
The Choicest Gift. By Butterworth and Root 
Price, 30 cts. each, postpaid. 
BETHLEHEM. By Weatherly and Root 
This is a Scriptural work of moderate difficulty for 
adults (no children’s part). Both words and music 
are of great beauty. The libretto was written for 
Dr. Root by England's best song-writer. The music 
is considered by the composer to be his best work 
The Cantata is divided into three parts, as follows 
The Birth of Christ; The Flight into Egypt; The 
Return The work is admirably adapted to the use 
of Choral Societies, Choirs, and Musica] Conventions, 
and is full of bright musical effects and “ taking 
qualities. Price, 50 cts 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES. Price, 5 cts. each 
Similar iu character to ‘“‘The Children of Bethle 
hem,” by Hall. 
Jesus the Nazarene. By Campiglio. 
The Gift of God. By Hail 
Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. By Sanford and 
Beaman. 
Christmas Joy Bells. By Steele. 
Noel. By Rareshide and Campiglio 
Good will to Men. By Hall. 
Peace on Earth. By Hall. 
The Christ of Bethlehem. By Hall. 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
For the Choir and Congregation. Selected from 
George F. Root'’s work—‘‘ The New Choir and Con 
gregation."”" Price same as for ‘‘ Jesus the Nazarene."’ 


iv THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Tew (Dusic. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 


[Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively. } 


We desire to offer the public every reason- 
able facility for examining our new publica- 
tions, in order that a mutaal benefit may be 
conferred, To this end, and recognizing that 
the mere title of a composition, or a few 
strains from it, is an unsatisfactory method 
of judging of its suitability to individual 
needs, we make the following proposition: 
we shall be pleased to send to responsible par- 
Ues, on approval, a selection from the follow- 
ing list of publications, or any others that we 
publish, on condition that the retail value of 
such a selection shall not be less than 62.50, 
and that any part of it not desired shall be 
returned to us within ten days, in good sal- 
able order, and that the one ordering shall 
Pay postage or express charges one way. 

THE JOHN CHURCH Co, 





VOCAL. 


Joy to the World. Christmas Hymn. By Ed- 
uardo Marzo. For High Voice. G. 4. 4d to g. 
Se oti Guere.4) 8 ae Se Sle oo eed o 0 0 Oe 


E-flat. 4. B-flat to 
Scunerreet 75e. 
At Sab t. Song for Medium Voice. Words from 
ur."’ Musi¢ by Martin Roeder. D-flat. 4. 

GWr FOO . wiele cn ew i eee . 50e. 


Cyclus of Six Son ngs. Words by Bese. 
Low Voice lso A. 


sic by Frederick Bran 

lished for High Voice.) 
Oh, if but the Sweet Flowers Could 
See. C minor and major. 4 ¢toE. Pr. 75e. 


Maiden with the Mou " of. Roses. B 
minor and major. 4. ato - 60e. 
Oh, Darling Moon, C. 4. pl Pr. 75e. 
I Fain Would Linger near Thee. A. 4. 
btoF. Price...... 50c. 


a Soft pnd. Spow- white Fingers. 
at. 3. dtoE. Price 


The same, for Low Voice. 
E. Price 


Love Finds out the Way (Saige ae um 
den Weg). Song for Low Voice. 5 sg Op. 
98, No. 10. E-flat. 4. bto E. ~.. « 40¢ 
Aiso published for High Voice. °e. 4. 

*rice 


Fare Thee Weill (Lebe 7. 
Voice. By Gustav Pressel. G. 


The same, for Low Voice. E-fiat. 


Before the Dawn of Day. 
Voice. By Pressel. G. 4. dtog. 


The same, for Low Voice. E. 4. bto E. Pr. 30c. 


Revel, my Heart! (Jauchze, mein Herz.) Song 
for Low Voice. ByGraben-Hoffman. Op. 85, No.1 
Mint. 4 BODE TUURi ic es co weee 


The Early Summons We Obey. Chorus 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” as sung by the Cincinnati Or- 
pheus Club. Wagner. D. 4. Octavo. Price 30c. 


Nearer, my God,to Thee. Soprano Solo with 
Violin and Cornet Accompaniment. Music by . 
R. L. Doherty. E. 8 btog. Price ..... 


With Christ shall per Pr Home. Siler 
for Women's Voices. i. mee. E-flat. 3. 
Doe, Bee wc) tt é tome bloke oe 


Lead Thou Me On! Sacred Song. Adapted to 
music by Radecke. By Charles C. Washburne. Cc. 
50c. 


Song lor High 
dtog. Pr. . 


btoE. Pr. 20c. 
Song for High 
Price. . ” Be. 


GS 46e. Ce. is 8s Tses oe wee 
Awake, and Hear my Vow. Song for Low 
Voice. "By Grace Allington Jones. D. 3. f to F. 
Pree ae Seer eee ee ae 
Absence. Song. Words by Edmund V. Cooke. 
Music by W. A. Frederick. _ Deftat. 3%. 4 to F F. 


Price . . 


Good Night, Beloved. Duet or Chorus. For 
Women's Voices. Words by Longfellow. Music by 
Julian Edwards. B-flat. Octavo. Price. . 12c. 


| Bproaroiie. Chorus. 


| The Miller’s Maid (Die Miillerin). 





The Bridear room (Der Briiutigam). ‘horus, 
For Women’s Ficices. y J meinen. Op. 44, No. = 
=a, @ See Glee... 2. oe eee ess 


For Women’s Voices. z 


rahms. Op. 44, No.3. E. 4. Octavo. Pr. 1c. 


Questions (Fragen). Chorus. For wanes 
Voices. By J. Brahms. Op. 44, No.4. C. Oc 
SU” eae. oe Se Ow s © aw te 4 0:0 Re. 


Chorus. For 


Women's Voices. By J. Brahms. Op. 41, No.5. C 
speeee. 4. GURU: FTOS . cee HO 8 ce ow B. 
The Nun (pte Nonne). Chorus. For Women's 
Voices. By J. Brahms. Op. 44, No. 6. G minor. 
ee oP Ey pore 2 8c. 


Far O’er the Stars is Thy Rest. Quartet. 
For Men's Voices. By Franz Abt. Assanges 4 
Geo. B. Nevin. A. 8%. Octavo. Price. . . 


That k Lyttel Boy... Song. Words by “ies 
r h 


usic by Fay Lewis. Op. 5. 
Price 606k See HO Ow. 0 6 O60 % Oe Os 
Forsaken. Song. With or without Violoncello 


Accompaniment. Words by Henry E. em, Mu- 
sic by Isidore Luckstone. D. 4. atog. Pr. 75e. 


That, Little Wife of Mine. Song and Refrain 
Words by Will Waters. Music by Charles H. Willis. 
E-flat. EtoF. Price 40c. 


Nearer . to Thee; or, ‘So Sweet ye 
Song and Refrain. Words b y Redfield Clarke. u- 
sic by Gustav H. Kline. G” 3. dtoE. Price Sc. 


The Land. o’ Used to be. Song for Contralto 
r Bass. Words by Paul L. Dunbar. Music by 
Ernest Lent. D. atoD. Price...... 50c. 


Tt isn’t Much wren You Come to Look 
it Over. me Song. Words and music by 
Percy Gaunt ctoE. Price...... 40c. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


New Compositions for the Piano by 
Xaver Scharwenka. The following, com- 
prising seven of the new set of Piano works being 
written by this distinguished composer for The 
John Church Co., are now ready: 


Spanisches Standchen. Xaver Schar- 
wenka. Op. 63, No.1. A minorand major. 5. 





Berperolie. XaverScharwenka. Op. 63, No. 2. 
A-flat. Price $1.00 
Conthinte. Xaver Scharwenka. Op. 63, No. 3. 
E minor and G major. 5. Price... .. $1.00 
Xaver Scharwenka. Op. 65, No. 1. 
0c. 


ion uett, 
5. Price 


Scherzo in D. Xaver Scharwenka 
o.2. Bminorand major. 5. Price 
Polieh Dance Ne L. Xaver Scharwenka 
, Op. 6, No.1. C. rice 
Polish Dance No. - Xaver ficbacitinie. 
Op. 66, No, 2. B-flat minor. 5. Price. . . The. 


The Livet Mill (Joyeux Moulin). Franz Hitz. 
Revised and fingered by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. F. 
4. he bie se Giese » 6 a ene OEM. ete aces S5e. 


Sprin Son (Friihlingslied). Halfdan Kjerulf. 
Bp. Of No Ss Revised and fingered by Dr. J 
E Shy F. 6. 


Op. 65, 
- $1.00 


eats 6 eo ek ed nae 


Gigue Bretonne. G. Bachmann. Revised and 
fingered by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, F. 5. Pr. 75c. 


Will o’ the Wisp (Irrlichter). Jensen. Re- 
vised and fingered by Dr. N. a. a D. 


. BD. We % see wee ¢i cm + Me oe ol 5c. 
Chanson Ballade. G. Bachmann. Revised 
and fingered by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. G minor, 
& Geer eveces ec Peeve ecewt sored 60c. 


Woodland Whieee rs (Waldrauschen). F. 
Brauvgardt. a > Ea ted by Dr. Elsenheimer. 
5. 


a. a. Se «um ietotno thee 6 4S 2 4s 60e. 
Le Petit Rien. J.B. Cramer. Edited by Dr. 
Elsenheimer. B-flat. 4. Price ........ 40c. 


The Brooklet (Le Bateeen), 


L. Gautier. “me 
y Dr. Elsenheimer. G. Price 


Re Th. Lack. Op. 1%. Edited by Dr. — 
heimer. A-flat. 4. Pricee.........:. 40c. 
Tarantella. C. Guriitt. 


Op. 122, No. 8 Edited 
Price 40¢. 


by Dr. Elsenheimer. A minor. 4, 


The P From ‘‘ Visegrad."’ R. Volkmann. 
Op. 2 1. Revised and fingered by Geo. roe 
B- tint. 4. Price : 


wet 9” he Wisp. Jensen. (Schneider cation, 


Ay the Tavern, Jorma: 3 Edited by Geo. bear ~4 


Rees aa Comin Home. Jensen. Edited 
by Geo. Schneider. B-flat. 4. Price 40c. 


Hunting Song. P. Tschaikowsky. op. 87, No. 9. 
Edited by Geo. Schneider. G. 4. Pri Tr % 





ky 











mp. tPetuaeeg,, Eker 
y n \. 


Strauss Jubilee W Itz. By Rudol 
D.K. 4, With facsimile of silver wrea 


Op. 87, 
Pre. 


sopoee, 

ty American musicians to Johann Strauss on the 
gs ey of his encemion to conductor 
ship ce 


Gavotte ignonne. By Charles Becker. 0,6 62. 


oy. Snery ©. Jordan. Hat 


Idylle. By Felix Heink. A. 38% Price. . . 50c. 


Salute t to New Orleans March. By Edw. 
Hesselberg. B-flat. 3%. Price 5We. 


The Toon March. By Isidore Luckstone. C. 
Price 50c. 


Fleurgtte Polka. 


lous “ae 
by Herman Bellstedt. Jr. Cc. 8. Price ... .80c 


Y.M.1.March. ByJ.N.Klohr. G. 3%. Pr. S0c. 


Bjuebette A pte Dance, as played at the 
Zoo concerts wi : So m posed 


FOR VIOLIN AND 
PIANO. 


barnes euse. For nai with vite baby for 
Piane. y Isidore Luckstone. F. 4. Price. . Sc. 


FOR BAND AND OR- 
CHESTRA. 


Ah There! March. Reed Band. H. Bellstedt, Jr. 


Keystone State. March. Cogswell 
Sweethearts Polka. Rogers. | Orchestra. 


Swim Out, O’Grady. 
‘ . Lewis. } Orchestra. 
Monte Carlo March. Wiegand. 


Ah There March. eee i] 
Kit Kat Polka. Godfrey p Ovehesten. 


Roman Ballet. Ree thecan 
istic. “Gernert. | orchestra 
Bijou Polka. 


Medley 


Gernert. 


The Birds Have Been Singing A 
You. Schleiffarth. Minstrel pot is pout 


BOOKS. 


Bel and the Dragon. Prize Cantata. Barter 
Johns. (See adv.) BOnwe 6 ote ee ees $1.00 
Dorethy™ s Dream. A Christmas Cantata. aby 

art. (Seeadv.) Price 
Saul i argue: A sacred Cantata. ABE by 
Edward Oxenfo Music by T. Mee Pattison. (See 
adv.) Price 50c. 


Christmas Selections for 1804. 
vorite authors. 


dees © ew ew 


5e. per copy. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of the marked price. 
THE JOHN aby = co., 
cinnati, 0. 


A NEW SONG SERVICE. 


‘The Bible 


SONG AND STORY. 


AN EX a Re SUNDA Y-8SCHOOL CONCERTS 
CHURCH SERVICE, 


By Je ERE. HALL. 
The 





A new idea, and a good ~~ 


great of 
the Bible are here in “ and « 
in such a way thata oy impression . at my 
be made upon the ssiade of a who take part in 
the service. 


Price, 5 Cents a Single Copy. 


09 




















